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THE SITE OF THE CITY OF DAVID. 
(An explanation of the figures in this photograph is contained in the article on pp. 167-79.) 
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FULFILLING THE LAW AND THE PROPHETS. 


THE gospel of Jesus introduced a new dispensation which 
superseded the dispensation of the Law. This was one of the 
RELATION greatest transitions, or even the greatest transition, 
or THE GosreL in the historical period of the race. To effect this 
70 THE LAW transition was the supreme task of Christ, and no 
_-other:than he could have accomplished it. The difficulties of 
making clear to men the higher ideas which the gospel brought, 
and of carrying men over from a legalistic life to a life of spirit- 
ual freedom, were very great. How great, appears from the 
gospel accounts of Jesus’ ministry. The legalistic beliefs and 
practices of the Jews among whom he lived and worked were a 
‘constant obstruction to his teaching. Yet he proceeded with 
patience and wisdom to set forth the gospel truths, and to lead 
men step by step into an understanding and acceptance of them. 
His methods in accomplishing this were various, as his hearers 
‘were various and the circumstances of his ministry. Jesus 
repeatedly and in many ways explained to them his attitude 
‘toward the Old Testament, and what he taught regarding the 
-old dispensation was constantly illustrated to them and impressed 
‘upon them by his own example. 


That he did not regard the Old Testament in the same way 

-as other Jews of his day was apparent to everyone from the first. 

Jesus’ Arriruoge He made no secret of this fact; and it became very 

TOWARD THE _— soon a Charge against him on the part of the scribes 

“OLD TESTAMENT and Pharisees that he repudiated the law and the 

prophets. The charge was a false one, but there were not a few 
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things in his words and in his conduct which gave color to it. 
Nor have scholars yet been able to agree altogether as to what 
precisely was Jesus’ attitude toward the Old Testament. But 
the gospels put the matter, at least in a general way, in a clear 
light. Jesus did not feel himself bound to observe the precepts 
of the Old Testament law as though he were subject to the 
system ; he did not limit or confine his teaching to the teaching 
of the Old Testament; and he felt himself free to supersede the 
Old Testament law and teaching by his own. In other words, 
he set himself above the Old Testament. 

In doing this he established the gospel dispensation as supe- 
rior to, and as successor to, the legal dispensation. This did not 
mean, however, that he threw aside or broke with the Old Testa- 
ment. He did neither of these things. He regarded the Old 
Testament history as that of a chosen people, and as filled with 
the presence and purpose of God. Only, the Hebrew people, 
even at their best, had not reached the highest ideal of God, and 
consequently there was room for progress. There was needed 
at the right time —and it was at the right time that Jesus came 
—a higher dispensation to carry the chosen people forward 
toward the divine ideal. Jesus gave a gospel which was superior 
to the religion of the Old Testament, not because the religion 
of the Old Testament was not good, but because the Gospel was 
better. 


But the greatest opposition which Jesus had to meet was 
aroused by his conflict with existing Jewish legalism. It was 
Perversities of NOt the Old Testament standard of life which he 
First-Century found in Judea, but an interpretation of the Old 
Juoaism Testament standard which was in many ways per- 
verse. The elaboration and externalization of the law, which 
had been going on for several generations, had placed Judaism 
in a position far inferior to the best conceptions of the Old Testa- 
ment. In three respects this perversity of first-century Judaism 
may be described: (1) it largely ignored the prophetic portion 
of the Old Testament, which was the very soul of the Hebrew 
history and Bible; (2) it exalted legalism until Judaism had 
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become a system of precepts for the performance of an innumer- 
able series of great and small duties, which few could know and 
none could fully obey; (3) it so externalized the law that religion 
came to consist chiefly in the observance of minute ceremonial 
observances, while the internal, spontaneous, and genuinely spir- 
itual elements of the law were neglected or ignored. 

In resisting strenuously this type of Judaism, Jesus was by no 
means opposing the Old Testament—rather he was defending 
it against false interpretations which had become current. 
Nevertheless, and quite naturally, the Jewish leaders identified 
their conception of the Old Testament with the Old Testament 
itself—how could their ideas and their interpretation of the 
Bible be defective! And so they held him to be a traitor to the 
religion, the history, and the literature of the nation. He was 
guilty of blasphemy, they said; and the blasphemer must by 
the law be put to death. And they saw to it that he was put to 
death. 


In the Sermon on the Mount, when Jesus is presenting with 
especial fulness his idea of the true righteousness, he carefully 
explains the relation which he understands to 
exist between the Old Testament and himself. He 
states this relation in the simple but comprehensive 
words recorded in Matt. 5:17: “Think not that I came to 
destroy the law or the prophets: I came not to destroy, but to 
fulfil.” His gospel was a fuller revelation of God’s character 
and will. God’s will and character had been made known to 
men in the centuries of Hebrew history, but now they were to be 
more fully made known, perfectly revealed. The high ideal of 
life which had found embodiment in the Hebrew Bible was to be 
exalted to the highest ideal. He did not set the seal of absolute 
duty and truth upon all that the lawgivers and prophets had 
taught, but he took up and affirmed the essential ethical prin- 
ciples and religious ideas which the Hebrew lawgivers had 
endeavored to formulate and the Hebrew prophets had 
endeavored to instil into the lives of men. He left no doubt 
that his own revelation of God far surpassed the previous reve- 
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lations to the chosen people; for example, he said: ‘“ Verily I 
say unto you, among them that are born of women there hath not 
arisen a greater than John the Baptist; yet he that is but little 
in the kingdom of heaven, is greater than he” (Matt. 11:11). 
To the same effect was his teaching regarding the new cloth and 
the new wine (Mark 2: 21, 22). 

When therefore Jesus says, ‘‘I came not to destroy, but to 
fulfil,” he places in our hands the key to his relation to the Old 
Testament, and bids us see the continuity of God's purpose 
among men, the eternity of right and truth, and the absolute 
certainty that the divine ideal is to develop and triumph in the 
world. 


It is plain, then, what Jesus meant by “fulfilling” the law 
and the prophets. He did not mean that he would secure the 
How Jesus _titeral accomplishment of everything hoped and 
Futriuteo THe ~=promised in the Old Testament, as though the Old 
Law AND THE ‘Testament simply presented the program which. it 
rene was his mission to carry out. Nor did he mean that 
he would secure the complete literal observance and perfor- 
mance of all that is commanded in the law and the prophets. 
What he did mean was that he came to introduce and to establish 
the highest ideal of truth and life toward which the law and the 
prophets had led the way. . 

This was his mission. And he thought himself competent to 
perform this mighty work, this manifestation of God to men, 
because he knew himself to be chosen by God and qualified by 
him for the conveyance of this supreme revelation. Since he 
was superior to all previous revealers of God, he was able to 
pass judgment upon their teachings; he was appointed to 
pronounce what elements in those teachings were of permanent 
and what of transient value. He came to unify, to perfect, and 
to establish the whole sum of religious and ethical ideals among 
men; and for this service he needed no external criterion, since 
he had the divine ideal within himself. 
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VOICES FROM UNDERGROUND JERUSALEM. 


By REv. J. L. LEEPER, D.D., 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE church of Notre Dame in Paris at the time of its erection 
in the twelfth century was approached by an ascent of six or 
eight steps; it is now entered upon a level. Between the first 
and second visits of the writer to Corinth and Ephesus a page 
had been turned in the volume of time which revealed wonders: 
at Corinth twenty feet beneath the surface the Forum and the 
Fountain of Pireni with its sculptured marbles had been brought 
to light; and at Ephesus the seats, stage, and arena of the theater, 
as well as the grand avenue in front flanked with splendid 
colonnades and paved with polygonal blocks bearing the marks 
of the chariot wheels, had been uncovered. 

This burying of the past by the present seems at first thought 
impossible. Inthe mound of Lachish, however, Flinders Petrie 
discovered that the depth of the débris increased five feet in 
each century. The natural accumulation might easily be from 
one-sixteenth to one-quarter of an inch a year; this in eighteen 
hundred years would be from nine and one-half to thirty-seven 
and one-half feet. All this natural deposit is often accelerated 
by earthquakes, by the deposit of streams, and especially by 
corrosion from the hillsides if the buried object is situated in low 
ground. 

These illustrations of time-buried ruins are insignificant when 


compared with those furnished by the city of Jerusalem. 
Jerusalem is a graveyard. Buried beneath the streets we tread 
afe the relics of its past grandeur, the cities of David, Solomon, 
Nehemiah, Herod, Omar, Godfrey de Bouillon, and Saladin. 
This is explained by the deposit of detritus having been greatly 
augmented by the desolations of siege after siege, as well as by 
the accumulation from the refuse of the city which is thrown 


Illustrated with photographs by the author. 
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into the streets to be devoured by hungry dogs or to rot. The 
waste and garbage, not a basketful of which has been carried 
out of the city in many centuries, has buried to the depth of 
from thirty to one hundred feet streets which echoed to the foot- 
fall of apostles and prophets, and the tramp of Roman legions. 

The ordinary tourist, with limited historical and topographical 
information, is likely to miss much of what is of the greatest 
value and interest in the environs of the Holy City. It is only 
by patiently penetrating beneath the modern crust of rubbish 
which shrouds the sacred places from view that the traveler will 
at length realize to himself a picture of the Jerusalem of antiquity. 
Many “witnesses of the dust” have never as yet contributed 
their testimony, for excavation has proceeded slowly and is still 
very incomplete. Voices, however, have been heard which con- 
firm and illustrate past records and speak of the things which 
are of real interest in the glorious past. 

More rapid progress would have been made in bringing to 
light the buried mysteries of bygone centuries, were it not for 
the obstacles placed in the way of willing investigators by the 
Turkish government. Firmans have generally been difficult to 
obtain, and when issued the prejudice of the local population 
has often barred the way. It is always necessary to use the 
greatest tact and frequently to resort to stratagem. Moslem 
graves, such as those contiguous to the east wall of the Haram 
area, present an insuperable obstacle. 

Another thing which has made the truth difficult to ascertain 
is that the environs of the Holy City, and of Palestine as well, 
are wrapped in a webb of worthless traditions as well as buried 
beneath the débris of ages. Instead of acting as an aid to the 
discovery of the truth, tradition has often been misleading, or 
has presented a tissue of monkish fables so interwoven as to 
defy disentanglement. This characteristic of Palestinian tradi- 
tion is due to the fact that for three centuries succeeding the 
time of Christ no value was placed upon the holy sites. It was 
not thought desirable by the early Christians to know Christ 
after the flesh (2 Cor. 5:16). Their gaze was fixed upon the 
New Jerusalem. 
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So oblivious were they to associations of apostles and 
prophets that Christianity’s most sacred shrine, the sepulcher of 
Christ, had at last to be sought by the aid of divine inspiration, 
and its so-called discovery was pronounced a miracle. When 
meritorious pilgrimages began to be made to sacred places, the 
demand became so urgent that the monks were compelled to 


AN EXCAVATED SEWER OF JERUSALEM, 


find out the precise spot of everything imaginable, and what the 
monks failed to do, St. Helena, the mother of church traditions 
and superstition, completed by a comprehensive tour of the 
Holy Land. The utter unreliability of this method is illustrated 
by the thirty-two shrines located within the walls of the Church 
ef the Holy Sepulcher. Here we have the so-called assemblage 
of the sites of all the events connected with the last days of our 
Lord upon earth, and all the biblical events that could with any 
probability be located in Jerusalem. Each and all these sites 
are attired as a characteristic Holy Place, the receipt for making 
which would seem to be, first, to locate at the most convenient 
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place, then to shut out the light, then to vitiate the air with 
smoking tallow lamps, then to accumulate lace and tinsel and 
tawdry finery, and then open the show at a bishlik a head. 
Before these shrines dirty priests in semi-female attire are 
marching and counter-marching, kneeling and kissing and mak- 
ing the gloomy caverns and arches resound with their vain 
repetitions, as if they thought they would be heard for their 
much speaking. Into the hands of such monkery the sacred 
trust of holy sites has been committed for ages, the last inven- 
tion of which was a new site for the Cenaculum on the plot of 
ground on Zion which was presented by the German emperor 
to the German Catholics. 

The placidity of monkish tradition was first disturbed in a 
serious way by Professor Robinson, of New York, in 1838. He 
did not depend upon monkish hospitality or monkish guides. 
In company with Dr. Eli Smith, a missionary at Beirdt and a 
finished Arabic scholar, he forsook beaten paths and mingled 
with the people. Among the fellahin he found valuable tradi-. 
tions still surviving, especially in the names of places; but he 
discarded all tradition, monkish and otherwise, which was not 
consistent with the Scriptures. From that day tradition has 
had a hard road to travel, being confronted by the investigations 
of Tobler, Wilson, Van de Velde, Conder, Schumacher, Warren, 
Bliss, Schick, and others. 

As to Jerusalem, the first task for scientific investigation was 
to discover the site of the ancient city. This, strange to say, is 
not as yet fully determined. The mountains of Olivet, Moriah, 
and Ophel, the valleys of Jehoshaphat and Hinnom, and the 
Pool of Siloam are all identified; but aside from these there is 
hardly a question upon which all are found to agree. 

There is no doubt that the ancient city occupied a part of the 
plateau upon which the present Jerusalem stands, and the slopes 
south of the southern wall. This tongue of land rises more or 
less abruptly between the valleys of Jehoshaphat and Hinnom,: 
which form a junction near the Pool of Siloam. A comprehen- 
sive view of this landscape is given in the frontispiece, ‘‘The 
Site of the City of David,” to which the figures herewith refer. 
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This photograph was taken from the Mount of Olives looking 
westward. In the immediate foreground we see the valley of 
Jehoshaphat (Fig. 4), down which the brook Kidron courses ; 
beyond, on the left of the picture, the valley of Hinnom (Fig. 5), 
is seen indistinctly, running diagonally toward the northwest. The 
hills to the south of Hinnom, and the path along its southern 
bank, are more distinctly seen than the valley itself. The Pool of 
Siloam (Fig. 3) is situated amid the olive trees at the junction of 
the two valleys. This tongue of land is cut lengthwise by the 
valley of the Tyropcean which divides the west and east hills 
about midway between Figs. 2 and 6; this valley, however, is now 
so filled in as to be scarcely recognizable as such. The plateau 
on the west of the Tyropcean (Fig. 2), seen in the background, 
rises 105 feet higher than the hill upon the east side which 
appears in the foreground of the picture. The south wall of the 
city is seen running westward crossing the valley of the Tyropcean 
and rising higher as it ascends the west hill. The summit of the 
east hill is indisputably the site of the temple. It occupied the . 
present Haram area, the inclosing southeast corner wall (Fig. 1) 
of which is shown in the foreground. In the Scriptures it is 
called Moriah (Gen. 22:2; 2 Chron. 3:1). 

Though Zion has been understood as applying to the west 
hill, that shown in the background, topographers are gravitating 
to the belief that the name “Zion” should rather be understood 
as applying to the east hill; that Moriah and Zion referred to one 
and the same hill.? Certain it is that the word “Zion” is used 
to include the east or temple hill. This accounts for the fre- 
quent mention of the “glory of Zion” in the poetical books. 
Zion, too, is frequently used as synonymous with the City of David 
(2 Sam. 5:7; 1 Kings 8:1.) The identification of Zion and 
Moriah would locate the City of David on the east hill. Tradition 
places it on the west hill. But tradition has been thought to be 
incorrect, for the phrase “going up” to the temple from the City 
of David is commonly used (2 Sam. 24:18, 19; I Kings 8:1); ~ 
whereas if the City of David was situated on the west hill, it is 


2See BENZINGER, in HILPRECHT’S Excavations in Bible Lands during the Nine- 
teenth Century. 
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thought that the proper phrase would be “going down.’ We 
must look, then, for the City of David on the south slope of the 


THE POOL OF SILOAM. 


east hill or Ophel, which runs from the southeast corner wall of 
the Haram area to the Pool of Siloam, or from Figs. I to 3. 
There are those, however, who think tradition may be correct; 
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that, the Tyropoean valley being originally 100 feet deeper than 
at present, the phrase “going up” would apply properly to the 
passage from the west hill to the temple, which was situated on 
the summit of Moriah, not shown in the frontispiece; that, there- 
fore, the City of David may have been situated on the west hill. 

The truth probably is, that the ancient city was situated on 
the west hill and the south slope of the east hill; that portion 
upon the west being occupied for the most part by the Jebusites 
whom the Israelites did not drive out. In their time there was 
an upper and lower city. Concerning David’s capture of the 
Jebusites’ stronghold Josephus says :3 ‘‘And when they had taken 
the lower city .... they slew all the inhabitants; but the upper 
city was not to be taken without difficulty through the strength 
of its walls and the nature of the place.’’ This upper and lower 
city of the Jebusites was probably situated upon the western 
hill and its southern slope. They could not have occupied the 
summit of the eastern hill, for this has been found to be the 
site of the temple; and before that it was the threshing-floor 
of Araunah, the Jebusite, unoccupied by buildings (2 Sam. . 
24: 18-25). 

In the picture ‘The Pool of Siloam” the wall of the city is 
seen in the distance on the height which is considerable. It 
might be urged that the “lower city” of the Jebusites was in the 
region of Siloam and the “upper city” higher up on Ophel, but 
this would not satisfy the tradition, which identifies Zion with 
the west hill. It might be urged, too, that the Jebusites would 
certainly build near the only living fountain which is Gihon 
(near Fig. 4), but the site would not have been so easy of 
defense. The city on the west hill may have relied on cisterns 
or carried water from Gihon. 

The course of the ancient wall for the most part has been 
established. David seems not to have been a wall-builder. Solo- 
mon added much. “He built Millo and repaired the breaches of 
the City of David” and the wall “round about.” The walls as 
Solomon left them are those which were repaired by Nehemiah 
(Neh., chap. 3). Keeping in mind that walls were built along 
3 Antiquities, V, v, 2. 
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the brow of hills following close to the most precipitous descents, 
together with the information obtained from excavations, we are 
able to trace with considerable accuracy the course of the wall 
inclosing the ancient city on all but the north side. 

Starting from the west wall of the temple area, the city wall 
crossed the Tyropoean valley to the tower of Hippicus, which 


“A WITNESS FROM THE DUST.” 


was close to the present David tower. It then followed the 
course of the present wall along the western brow of traditional 
Zion (see illustration, “Jerusalem from the West’’*), but con- 
tinued farther south. Here on the cut scarp of rock the remain- 
der of the ancient wall was found. The eastern end of this wall 
was found by Warren on the hill Ophel, where it abutted upon 
the south wall of the temple area (see frontispiece, Fig. 1). 
It was 15 feet in width at the base and 12 feet at the top; Warren 
followed it for 776 feet. 


4Fig. 1 is the southwest corner of city wall near the rock scarp; Fig. 2, Tower of 
Hippicus; Fig. 3, Jaffa Gate. 
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More important was the discovery of the connection between 
these points which was made by Dr. Frederick J. Bliss, who for 
three years conducted the excavations of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund. Commencing at the scarp rock of traditional Zion, 
he demonstrated that the course of the wall was eastward along 
the declivity overlooking the north side of Hinnom to and 
encompassing the Pool of Siloam (from Figs. 2 to 3), and thence 
northward along the east side of Ophel to the wall found by 
Warren (from Figs. 3 to 1). 

Beneath this slope of Ophel is the underground channel cut 
by Hezekiah from the fountain Gihon (south of Fig. 4) to the 
Pool of Siloam (Fig. 3). Siloam was thus an artificial fountain 
within the walls of this ancient city, whose water was supplied 
from Gihon, which was in the valley outside the wall. In this 
underground channel was found the famous Siloam inscription. 
Side tunnels indicate that the workmen at times lost their bear- 
ings; but one arm leading toward the surface, together with a 
water jar found in it, indicate that there was an artificial well 
midway between the fountains. The approach to Gihon, then 
and now the only fountain in Jerusalem, was cut off by Hezekiah 


(2 Chror. 32:3), that the invading army might suffer from 
want of water. 


In the side excavations which were made while the south 
wall was being followed by Dr. Bliss, ruins of houses, pools, 
drains, and stairways cut into the rock were unearthed. 

The picture ‘“ Plowed as a Field”’ was taken on the southern 
slope. In the background the Mount of Olives is seen (Fig. 1). 
Nearer, and in the center of the picture, the mosque El Aksa 
with its majestic dome surmounts the southern wall of the temple 
precincts. A considerable portion of the southern wall of the city 
is visible, showing the angle (Fig. 2) formed as it approaches 
from the west the temple area, the south wall of which is seen 
upon a higher level (Fig. 3). That the site of the ancient city is 
correctly located is put beyond all doubt by the accompanying 
illustration, “A Witness from the Dust.’”’ This picture was taken 
underground on this southern slope, as was also the under- 
ground conduit. Entering openings made by the Palestine 
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Exploration Fund, the writer took these and other pictures, 
one being a corner wall showing a niche made by the hub of 
a chariot wheel when passing around the corner. Along the 
street here shown David rode and Solomon drove his chariot. 
Here, too, the Savior walked. At the base of the stone pillar 
shown in the picture is a socket (x) in which a gate turned. 
These witnesses from the dust attest the fulfilment of the predic- 
tion written twenty-five centuries ago, ‘Zion shall be plowed 
as a field and Jerusalem shall become heaps” (Jer. 26:18), 
for this area is now a vegetable garden. They echo, too, the 
truth of the Savior’s words when, standing on Olivet and look- 
ing down upon the city of ten thousand sacred memories, he 
said: ‘‘The days shall come upon thee, when thine enemies 
shall cast up a bank about thee, and compass thee round, and 
keep thee in on every side, and shall dash thee to the ground, 
and thy children within thee; and they shall not leave in thee 
one stone upon another.” 

The second wall was built by Hezekiah to inclose the suburbs 
which had sprung up outside the north wall, and to make the 
defense more effective by means of a double wall. From 
Josephus we learn that it ran from the gate of Gennath near the 
Jaffa gate on the west side to the tower of Antonio on the east 
side of the city. Upon its course between these points depends 
the genuineness of the claims of the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
cher. The Scriptures expressly state that Golgotha was outside 
the city wall, and if it were found that the site of the church is 
within this wall, all its claims to genuineness would beat an end. 
The ancient stone work at the Damascus gate is accepted as a 
part of the second wall. As we pass outward through that gate, 
we can see a little above the ground, and beneath the present 
gate, the top of the arch of the ancient gate. Magnificent 
mural remains have also been found under the New Hotel and 
also under Frere’s College. These two fragments are identical 
in style with the ancient stone work at the Damascus gate and 
are in line with it. By many these fragments are accepted as 
sufficient to establish the course of the second wall, which would 
coincide closely with the present north wall of the city. The 
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mural remains to the contrary, discovered by the Russian Pales- 
tine Society east of the Sepulcher, are not convincing. This 
throws the Church of the Sepulcher inside the second wall, and 
bars all its claims to genuineness. 

The third wall was built by Herod Agrippa about twelve 
years after the crucifixion. It is described by Josephus,’ but, 
though remains have been found, its course cannot be exactly 
followed. It included a part of the present city without the 
wall upon the north. 

Thus it would appear that Jerusalem at the time of our 
Savior probably covered the entire plateau on the south and 
extended as far north as the present city, and perhaps much 
farther outside the walls. 


5 Wars, V, iv, 2. 
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CURRENT INTEREST IN THE CRUCIFIXION. 


By PROFESSOR CHARLES GRAY SHAW, Pu.D., 
New York University, New York City. 


“THE problem, which has recently been solved, concerning 
the ‘sweat’ of Jesus Christ has troubled Paris profoundly and 
with it France.” These words are subjoined, by the editor of 
La Revue, to an article by Dr. Cabanes on the “‘ Death of Jesus 
in the Light of Contemporary Science ;”* and, with this article, 
they reflect some of the interest which has been aroused by the 
holy shroud discussions. From a physiological point of view, 
Dr. Cabanes raises the question whether crucifixion, as ordinarily 
inflicted, was calculated to cause death; and if so, how much 
time was usually necessary for this result to follow. In the 
particular case of Jesus Christ, it is further inquired whether 
death might have been due to exhaustion, to instantaneous rupture 
of the heart, or to a wound which may have penetrated to the 
pericardium. Dr. Cabanes’s conclusion is that such wounds as 
Christ received (his legs were not broken like the thieves’) were 
not sufficient to kill; that the length of time involved in the 
crucifixion was not great enough to cause death, which was only 
an apparent expiration. 

German interest has perhaps been evinced by a contribution 
from the pen of Richard Mansberg, who writes from the histori- 
cal standpoint. This writer makes valuable researches among 
ancient methods of execution and compares death at the stake 
with that on the cross. Among various kinds of execution, 
crucifixion seems to have been the worst form possible. Mans- 
berg raises various questions—as to the form of the cross, whether 
the crucified one was naked or clothed, how the removal from 
the cross was effected. In commenting on the simplicity and 
universality of the crucifixion narrative in the gospels, he 


* CABANES, “ La mort de Jésus devant la science contemporaine,” Za Revue, May, 
1902. 
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expresses himself as desiring to fill in the details of ‘ that fright- 
ful drama on Golgotha which forms the most significant chapter 
in the history of humanity.” 

As an evolutionary force, the crucifixion has further been 
regarded. W. W. Peyton? links the crucifixion of Christ with 
the discovery of a new religious force in the realm of the super- 
natural. In nature death is a most significant feature; in the 
career of Christ it was the glorious transformation of the kernel 
of wheat. Thus viewed, the crucifixion becomes an essential 
part of an evolving nature. Christ’s message was a gospel of 
death as part of the natural order ; his crucifixion became a life- 
force relating man to God. In this way English thought, which 
fifty years ago gave us evolution, now seeks to apply this to the 
phenomena of Golgotha. 

Tolstoi’s peculiar meditation on the crucifixion may also be 
cited: 

The thief on the cross believed in the Christ, and was saved. Like the 
thief on the cross, I believe in the doctrine of Jesus, and this belief has made 
me whole. Like the thief, I knew that my past and present life was vile ; 
I saw that the majority of men about me lived unworthy lives. I knew, like 
the thief, that I was wretched and suffering, and I saw before me nothing but 
death to save me from this condition. As the thief saw before him, after the 
suffering of a foolish life, the horrible shadows of death, so I beheld the same 
vista opening before me. In all this, I felt that I was like the thief. There 
was, however, a difference in our conditions: he was about to die, and I—I 
still lived. The dying thief thought perhaps to find his salvation beyond the 
grave, while I had before me life and its mystery this side the grave. I 
understood nothing of this life; it seemed to me a frightful thing, and then — 
I understood the words of Jesus, and life and death ceased to be evil; instead 
of despair, I tasted joy and happiness that death could not take away.3 


Thus in recent times interest in the death of Christ has been 
manifold; yet it remains to be shown how this most significant 
event relates itself to the course of positive religion. Art and 
common life, theology and Christian conduct, have not for a 
moment hesitated to draw inspiration from the cross ; but the 
position which this object assumes in history has not been 
indicated. Here philosophy of religion must arouse itself. The 


2 Contemporary Review, April, 1900. 3Totstol, My Religion, Introd. 
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death of Christ has, then, a historical significance, and this is 
seen more clearly when, narrowing the field of our attention to 
the New Testament period, we endeavor to discern the inner 
meaning of that which then came to pass. In itself, the histori- 
cal point of view deserves recognition, and when once theology 
has adopted it, much light will gather upon the problem of 
the atonement. 

1. Current theology, like current philosophy, suffers from 
subjectivism. The one falls back upon feeling; the other, upon 
psychology. Theology can certainly profit by consulting, to 
some extent, the principles which guide conscious life; but with 
the merely psychological interest it cannot remain content. 
From such subjectivism the idea of the atonement may be saved 
by working well into the historical situation of the New Testa- 
ment. Let the historical, then, be emphasized. Christ by dying 
saves mankind. Such is the obvious‘ New Testament fact; how 
this salvation is brought about theology must decide, if decide 
it can. But Christ, who is the Redeemer, and man, who is saved. 
by his death, are historical creatures, having their position within 
the realm of time and space. It is thus that the historical con- 


sideration is forced upon theological thought. Ultimately it 
may be shown that Christ, like the ancient Melchizedek, was 


“without beginning or end of days;’’ and that man, being 
saved, inherits eternal life. But the point of living contact 
between the soul and its Savior is to be found in the historical 
process. Theology can only gain by the recognition of this 
fact; and then, in accepting its conditions of psychological 
religion, it can avoid the purely subjective, and can readjust 
itself to the problem at large. The objective point of view, in 
the case of the redemption of Christ, is to be found in history. 
In this way it must be shown what is the essential position which 
Jesus’ death occupies in Christianity. The ethical point of view 
which sees in the cross a means of religious culture, and the 
theological method which construes the death of Christ in the 
form of an atonement, need both of them to return to the his- 
torical fact and survey, not an abstract death, but the actual 
crucifixion of Jesus Christ. 
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The value of the tragic event cannot be overstated; yet the 
view of it may be distorted. At the outset it may be said that 
the death of Christ cannot gain by artificial isolation. To appre- 
ciate it, we must observe its connection with the total career of 
which it was, sadly enough, only the culmination. The life of 
Christ and his teaching cannot be separated from his work and 
passion; taken together, they make up a distinct career, of 
definite religious benefit to mankind. Not as though Christ 
served the material interests of his day, or the bare intellectual 
welfare of history, but as completing a work of incomparable 
worth to all mankind, must he be esteemed. Such a career of 
service could have but one end, and that was the sacrifice of him 
who took up this work. Accordingly, Christ’s death was the 
completion of his deed and doctrine. 

The crucifixion was the culmination of Christ’s career. Herein 
the true perspective may be found; and to this Christian thought 
must adjust itself. Theology very naturally desires to appro- 
priate this richest fact in all religious history, full as this fact is 
of beauty and moral power. But how can theology construct a 
system of redemption, if it does not survey the death of Christ 
in its own historical setting? In the records of humanity it is a 
fact that a great soul suffered death, and under most pathetic 
circumstances. What shall be thought of him whose life was 
thus brought to a sad end? Thought must consider the cruci- 
fixion as such; for it is upon this realistic fact that the issues of 
Christian life depend. Like Christian art, theology should find 
its point of departure in what mankind actually sees in the 
crucifixion. All this depends upon the appreciation of the his- 
torical moment. 

History and historical religion bring out the career of Jesus 
Christ as given in the gospels. When these documents are 
studied in the light of Christ’s doctrine and the effect which this 
had upon the world, they bring out the fact that, from the out- 
set, the teaching of Jesus was certain to bring about his death. 
Social conditions, as they then were, were such as to make 
theological and political teachers natural objects of suspicion; 
for the age was one of unrest, and very little was needed to 
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arouse Roman and Judean opposition. If we say that the times 
were ripe for change in the affairs of human life and history, it 
must be concluded that any change which might occur could be 
only an abrupt one. The times were not prepared to receive a 
world-movement which should attack Jerusalem and threaten 
Rome; and the world in general, rooted and grounded in inertia, 
is ready to condemn him who, in bringing out the new, sets at 
naught the old. It was to be expected that the enormous 
innovation of Jesus would bring speedy violence upon his head. 
Jesus, therefcre, was not simply a teacher, delivering a divine 
message; he was by necessity a person of activity and he per- 
formed a definite deed. Yet this was not all; suffering would 
naturally follow in the wake of his career, and death would be 
the coronation of his mission. Thus it was that Luke, writing in 
the Acts of the Apostles, spoke of his gospel as containing all 
that Jesus began both to do (oveiv) and to teach (&ddoxev) 
and to suffer (wdoyev).* Traditional theology has not suc- 
ceeded in establishing the relation which holds among these’ 
three principles; it has similarly failed to evince the connection 
between the life and death of Jesus, emphasizing one of these to 
the exclusion of the other. Conservative theology has usually 
centered its attention upon the fact of Christ’s death, and in so 
doing it has seized upon that which is most intimate in the 
aroused and educated religious consciousness of humanity. But 
the impression which the believer receives is a direct one, whose 
source is in the New Testament itself; there it is shown how 
the crucifixion is one of several events in the career of the 
Redeemer. Christ ‘suffered under Pontius Pilate;” and it is 
this vivid historical fact which stands out in the Apostles’ 
Creed. The explanation of Christ’s death is to be found in 
connection with those words and deeds which were so obnoxious 
to Pilate. The consciousness of Christendom demands the liv- 
ing idea, rather than the abstract conception of Christ’s death ; 
and in the feeling of the historical position of the crucifixion 
it finds a certain fellowship with the sufferings of Christ. Con- 
tinuity is demanded in the various events which make up all that 
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Jesus accomplished, and in the mind of the believer there must 
be a definite association of those ideas which reflect the deed, 
the doctrine, and the death of Christ. 

From two distinct quarters there may be noticed the tendency 
to separate the life of Jesus from his death. On the one side, 
traditional theology has put practically all of its emphasis upon 
the death; on the other side, the claims of Christ’s life have 
been urged. The result has been to break up the unity of his 
mission. The desire of the church has ever been to exalt the 
crucifixion, because therein is to be found the atonement. On 
the part of rationalistic thought, the aim has generally been to 
magnify the life of Christ, his wise teaching and benignant work. 
Where orthodoxy has spoken of Christ’s ministry, it has done so 
in a brief fashion, without attempting to relate his doctrine and 
his historical deed to systematic theology. Thus it has failed to 
measure up to the significance of Christ’s life, while yet regard- 
ing his death as supreme. Others have begun with the historical 
career of Jesus, but have halted at the crucifixion. They have 
considered the death of the Founder of Christianity as the noble 


end of a martyr. In this way theology has been abrupt in its 
beginning, starting at once with the Lord’s death; rationalism 
has made an equally brusque termination, concluding as it does 
with Christ’s life. 


In addition to these half-views of the larger Christ, there has 
likewise been the marked tendency to warp the conception by 
bringing in considerations drawn from jurisprudence and ethics. 
From the legalistic point of view we cannot measure the mean- 
ing of Christ's death, any more than by making use of ethical 
ideas we can circumscribe his life. The proper standard is to be 
found in religion, and when one reflects upon the terminology 
employed in the gospels, he will at once see how'difficult it is to 
invest the language there employed with any other than a reli- 
gious meaning. A direct view is therefore more than desirable. 
Then it can be seen that apart from Christ’s life his death is 
incomprehensible; without his death the life is incomplete. 
Such an inclusive view must be assumed in contemplating the 
objective Christ of history; just as a similar method must be 
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employed when Christ is related to man’s redemption. It was 
in this spirit that Paul said: ‘For if we were reconciled to God 
by the death of his Son, we shall be saved by his life.’’s 

2. But, in addition to the general historical setting of the 
crucifixion, and its particular relation to Christ’s life, there must 
be noted in detail some of the immediate causes of his death. 
At once it may be said, Jesus was crucified for what he taught 
as well as for what he did. Both his doctrine and his deed were 
inimical to Judea and Rome. When, breathing forth his divine 
message, he said ‘‘My Father,” the “Jews took up stones to 
stone him,” and they drove him to the cross. When, breaking his 
stately silence, he announced to Pontius Pilate, ‘‘My kingdom is 
not of this world,” the ruler gave sentence that he should die. 
Judean antipathy was aroused by the new doctrine of ‘God the 
Father,” and here was made a breach with sacerdotalism. 
Roman supremacy was affected by the conception of the “king- 
dom.” Judea, hating Rome, and Rome, oppressing Judea, joined 
hands that a mutual enemy might be removed. For Jesus him-- 
self the doctrine of the kingdom was a fatal one, and his own 
cousin, John the Bapist, lost his life for crying out these very 
tidings. 

In the development of Judaism the death of Christ was but 
the logical outcome of his preaching the message of the father- 
hood. This, in the eyes of ecclesiasticism, was an act of blas- 
phemy. The ultimate cause of Christ’s death was the theological 
position which he assumed. When Jesus found himself in the 
palace of the high priest, he was confronted by his own doctrine 
of the fatherhood of God and the sonship of Christ. In the 
presence of Caiaphas he responded only to announce himself as 
about to sit at the right hand of God. The sacerdotal party, 
headed by Annas and Caiaphas, was naturally opposed to that 
innovation which Jesus was projecting, as he taught concerning 
the heavenly Father. Hereby the great question of religion 
was affected, and Jesus did not fail to produce unwonted results 
in this field. He gave a perfectly spiritual conception of God 
and of man, at once doing away with the vain accessories of 
sacerdotal worship. These ideas proved fatal to him. 

SRom. 5:10. 
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From Rome’s point of view Christ’s death seemed warranted 
by his seemingly seditious teaching of the kingdom of God. It 
sounded like anarchy, and Christ was spoken of as ‘‘a fellow 
who perverteth the people.” Such ideas as Christ’s, spread 
abroad in Galilee and Judea, were obnoxious to Herod and 
Pontius Pilate, who became easily reconciled to each other and 
friendly to the priesthood when it was seen how dangerous was 
the beatitude, ‘The poor in spirit shall inherit the kingdom of 
heaven.” Religion and rights easily go hand in hand; such has 


been the testimony of history and reason. When, in the days of 


Locke and Spinoza, theology and politics were shown to be 
theoretically separable, it was seen how firm was the actual con- 
nection between them ; and it was not long afterward, when Hume 
had shown the social and psychological phase of worship, that 
religion and sociology presented the same connection in a new 
form. When Jesus made his enormous innovation in religion, 
he did not leave human rights unaffected. The emancipation 
of spiritual life was felt likewise within the precinct of human 
government. Can we wonder then that Rome, devoid of a 
healthy sense of justice, and wanting in the appreciation of 
individual rights, at once responded to the request that Jesus 
should live no longer? 

But these national antipathies were not all, for Jesus encoun- 
tered various kinds of opposition from the politico-religious 
parties of his day. Palestine and its people were broken up 
into many parties of a political character, and as many religious 
classes. The relation which of necessity Jesus had to assume 
toward these brought him into disfavor. His Galilean origin 

-and associations embittered the Judeans; his mingling with 
publicans and Samaritans caused their own reproach in the eyes 
of the people to fall on him. And what in the way of enmity 
was not produced by Christ’s condemnation of the religious 
sects? Scribe and Pharisee hated him; Sadducee and Zealot 
distorted his doctrine. Upon the general question of the reli- 
gious life and its relation to the world there was more than dis- 
pute between Jesus and the parties. Christ’s view of human 

life was unique, and gradually the populace became conscious 
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that this man from the shores of Gennesaret was bringing 
about one great cataclysm. Some hailed with holy delight 
the entrance of an ethical system, which at once set free the 
human spirit and gave it new aspiration. But the practical 
side of man’s existence was too weighty for many of these 
disciples, and they could not endure persecution. Only the 
negative side of Christ’s work was noted by those who criticised 
him. It was because man was to worship neither in Gerizim nor 
in Jerusalem, because heaven’s kingdom was not of this world, 
because the disciple must hate his life, that they looked askance 
upon him. The positive, spiritual content, calculated to fill out 
these old ideas with new meanings, was neglected, and Jesus 
seemed to be only an iconoclast. Human nature may be dis- 
satisfied, but it is not ready to hate life or reject the world; and 
man may be restless, but he does not care for catastrophes. 
Christ’s attack upon the earthly life was not pleasant for the 
Palestinian to contemplate. 

Finally, speculative views were set at naught by Jesus, and 
the results of human thinking seemed now about to be lost. 
Christ passed judgment upon the world, and his judgment was 
a negative one. This aroused the opposition of man’s zsthetical 
and philosophical nature. Great minds have at other times made 
a distinction between the soul and the world; this was certainly 
the case with Plato. But Plato never felt the sharp and burning 
antagonism which lies at the foundation of New Testament 
thought. No; ancient thought believed largely in matter, 
because it saw in it the symbol of beauty and found in it much 
satisfaction. Plato could never have said, it profits nothing 
when one gains the whole world. But Jesus did not hesitate 
even here, and no wonder that his contemporaries saw in his 
teaching a decided irony. 

What Jesus was doing, in establishing these ideas, was a part 
of that work which he was destined to perform; but all the 
while he was making out the case against himself. Judean and 
Roman, sacerdotal leader and secular partisan, man of the world 
and philosopher, were all arraying themselves against him and 
his work. It was the peculiar fate of Jesus that he should die 
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for his doctrine and his deed. Of course, martyrs have appeared 
in the world’s history up to the dawn of modern times; but 
great religious characters are not persecuted by their immediate 
associates. Moses was esteemed a benefactor; Confucius was 
dear to his people; Gautama found favor in India; and 
Mohammed was welcomed by the Arabians. But Christ aroused 
all that was inimical in his generation; and we can hardly won- 
der at this when we reflect upon his extraordinary doctrine. 

3. Yet a more intimate view of Christ’s death in its relation 
to his life may be entertained. History in general, and New 
Testament history in particular, have felt the force of the cruci- 
fixion, but the biography of Jesus himself evinces a more direct 
point of contact. It was Christ who suffered for his gospel of 
the kingdom. At last, in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
mankind has awakened to the fact of pain; our biological science 
and philosophy of pessimism have aided us here. It was not 
until the days of Kant’s philosophy and of Robespierre’s politics 
that the process of feeling in consciousness received the recog- 
nition of its independence. Goethe proclaimed that in life there 
are thirty-six tragic situations. Hahnemann pointed out that 
there are seventy-three sources of bodily pain. Advanced sur- 
gery classifies injuries in the form of a “pentateuch”: wounds, 
tumors, fractures, luxations, and ulcers. The idea, then, which 
is expressed by the words, ‘‘ Christ has suffered in the flesh,” is 
a very vivid one, whose impression cannot be forgotten. In the 
career of Christ, as the Founder of God’s kingdom, the cruci- 
fixion was the final event. To suffer death was a part of the 
vast work which he undertook. 

The spirit of Jesus during his passion was in harmony with 
his conduct as the Founder of the kingdom. In the mind of 
Christ, his death was a dutiful act of suffering, inherently 
included in his plan; and during the twilight of the walk to 
Emmaus he asked: “Ought not Christ to suffer these things 
and to enter into his glory?” Obedience was thus the guiding 
principle of him who said to his disciples: ‘I will not hence- 
forth drink of the blood of the grape, till I drink it anew with 
you in the kingdom of the Father.” In his life, when he taught 
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and wrought as though in the stead of God, he was obedient 
unto his Father’s command; and in his dying the same con- 
sciousness was manifest. His crucifixion was climactic, and 
Christ was ‘ obedient unto death, even the death of the cross.” 

Paul has mightily shown how the thought of Christ’s death 
can affect the mind of the believer, who, in spirit crucifying 
the flesh, dies with his Lord. But in the epistle to the 
Hebrews it is demonstrated how the passion of Jesus, in the 
anticipation as well as in the actual suffering, was of peculiar 
influence over him. Through the crucifixion Christ was approved 
by God as his Son, made manifest to man as his Lord, and per- 
fected in his own character as Redeemer. Such was the divine 
education of Christ that ‘‘he learned obedience by the things which 
he suffered.” By such a process ‘the captain of salvation was 
made perfect through suffering.” And the result was determined 
accordingly. ‘Jesus for the suffering of death was crowned 
with honor and glory.”” Thus educated, perfected, and glorified, 
Christ felt the power of his own death as none other could. 

The internal effect of Christ’s death cannot be too highly 
emphasized, and by considering it we can see how important is 
the connection between the two facts of life and death. In 
general, theology has found the sonship of Christ to consist in 
some metaphysical nature or spiritual character; and so far as 
these indirect methods emphasize the peculiar facts, the mind of 
Christendom can find value in them. But the direct method of 
the New Testament goes on to show how intimate was the con- 
nection between Christ’s history and his character. And in 
special connection with the crucifixion does this appear; here 
was the means through which the divine character of Jesus was 
perfected. For the believer, Jesus, although a historical per- 
sonage, is yet the possessor of eternal life. But this eternal 
character becomes Christ’s by virtue of his death. By his 
resurrection from the dead Jesus was declared to be the son of 
God. The crucifixion, then, becomes the path from the historical 
to the eternal, and Jesus by his death becomes the Redeemer. 
Albrecht Diirer said that it was the saddest moment of his life 
when, quitting Niiremberg for Venice to learn from Mantegna 
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the secret of his art, he found the great Venetian dead. Yet 
Jesus by his death loses no power to help man, but rather gains 
by his cross; without this one element, his career and his doc- 
trine might have been as obscure as that of Philo Judzus. 

Accordingly, the person of Jesus as a doctrine cannot be 
separated from his work. The two interact. In pursuing his 
peculiar career and unfolding his gospel, Christ developed his 
divine character. The teaching which he delivered to mankind 
was calculated, by its heavenly character, to transfigure such a 
sensitive nature as his; for God’s thoughts were being thought 
after him. The work, performed in response to a divine call, — 
was similarly adapted to bring out the inner character of the 
Galilean. But greater in its influence than either of these was 
the passion, by which he learned obedience unto God. Through 
persecution Christ was brought to see all the more clearly the 
heavenly character of his message and the divine nature of the 
kingdom. Rejected by man, he was approved by God; despised 
by the world, he was loved by the Father, because he laid down 
his life for the sheep. Christ and his crucifixion are one. 

4. The interest which the crucifixion must have for the believer 
is likely to be a marked one. No individual whose soul has been 
stirred by the awakening of his religious life can remain indiffer- 
ent to this event in Christ’s career, even though at first he may 
not know just what the crucifixion may signify. For religious 
faith which has been educated in the thought of the New Testa- 
ment nothing can be felt as having greater value than the death 
of Christ. The soul sees in this a fact, magical in the sentiments 
which it can arouse. Various may be the feelings created, and 
a warlike character like Clovis may exclaim, as he learns the 
tragic story: “O, that I had been there with my Franks!” Yet 
' one constant impression abides. It is this perception on the part 

of religious consciousness that must be embraced in any theory 
of the atonement. First the fact, then the theory; first the 
‘human, then the divine. The atonement, as a theory, must trace 
back finally to the consciousness of those who believe in the 
death of their Lord. As a rule, where metaphysics has been 
brought in, and jurisprudence as well, psychology has been 
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overlooked. What is needed to explain the atonement is, not a 
system of abstract ideas, which are the product of speculation, 
but living facts, which are the result of experience. 

The psychological and historical may be consulted, and 
thereby theology will become a gainer. Theology has been 
friendly to other forms of philosophical culture, and has not 
hesitated at times to make wide departures from its own field, 
in order to appropriate what had seemed so tempting in another 
one, Why, then, should it now hesitate to assume as its starting- 
point, not the abstract intellectualism of a medizvalism which 
said Credo, ut intelligam, but a living consciousness, wherein faith 
is an instinct? And the appeal which the philosophy of history 
makes cannot be turned aside. In the case of a particular 
doctrine like the atonement, why should theology ignore the 
manifest fact that the crucifixion affects the religious conscious- 
ness and produces a peculiar result in history, and yet evince the 
desire to demonstrate man’s redemption by appealing to juris- 
prudence and ethical theory? Within the field of religious 
experience and religious history all the advantages of these lat- 
ter points of view may be found, and that without the ordinary 
embarrassments of the theories of ‘‘moral government” and 
“satisfaction.” 

Grotius, mighty in the realm of modern jurisprudence, is well 
known as a theologian. But, even when we are convinced that 
in the general idea of divine government there is much value, 
why should theology embrace the abstract view of natural rights 
and overlook the kingdom of God? There may be found, first 
of all, a living, religious idea, having for theology all of the 
elements of Grotius’s famous political theory, and many more 
besides. Certainly the reader of the New Testament cannot 
help seeing that in Jesus’ mind his death was vitally connected 
with the idea of the kingdom. For this he died, while all of his 
disciples fled. Where Paul speaks of the church as having been 
purchased by the blood of Christ, the same idea may apply, with 

‘similar force, to the principle of the kingdom. For, founding 
it in opposition to Rome, Christ was led to the cross; and for its 
sake, as a kingdom not of this world, he died. Why, then, can- 
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not theology find, in the conception of the kingdom, a theory 
equally as cogent as that of an abstract moral government ? 

‘Satisfaction,’ as a theory, represents a different theological 
attitude in Protestant thought. If moral government, as a view, 
is vitalized by its contact with the idea of the kingdom of God, 
‘satisfaction”’ will be enriched by being interpreted in connec- 
tion with Christ’s idea of the Fatherhood. Who may be con- 
ceived of as having been satisfied by Christ’s death? It was he 
to whom Jesus in Gethsemane said, ‘‘ Not my will, but thine be 
done.” All the weight of the contrary theory of moral govern- 
ment cannot render unnecessary the idea expressed in the term 
“‘satisfaction.”” God was not indifferent to Christ’s behavior, 
nor was his interest in the crucifixion a purely juristic one. It 
is plainly to be seen that Jesus desired by his obedience, and 
determined by the faithful completion of the work assigned him, 
to satisfy the heavenly Father. Such is the thought of the gos- 
pels, especially that of John. These writings, however, do not 
represent the satisfaction of God as the result of exacting cruelty 
on the part of a monarch; but rather as the fatherly considera- 
tion of one who was well pleased by the obedience of his Son. 
And, in the larger sense, it may be said that the work of Christ, 
finished by his death, was a satisfactory one; satisfaction being 
the complete judgment of God pronounced upon the career of 
Christ. Perfect in his religious character, and faithful in his 
divine call as a teacher, Christ produced a complete work. 

But, now, how does the crucifixion stand related to the Chris- 
tian life, with its faith? The relation is there, for the believer 
clings to the cross; and at once it may be said, that to appro- 
priate the gospel, to believe in God and to live in his kingdom, 
one must assume a consistent attitude toward Christ, the Master 
of the whole system. The believer must take him as he is, and 
must accept the principles of the gospel as they were given. 
These religious concepts were costly; for them, the Son of man 
was sacrificed. The world is not divine, but all too human; 
the power of the world is not heavenly, but of the earth. Hence 
it was that the principles of Christ were given to us only after a 
struggle, in which, however, he was more than conqueror. 
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Therefore, to have God, the believer must find him in Christ, 
whose death was satisfactory to the Father; to enter the king- 
dom, the soul must come through Christ, who died that that 
kingdom might survive. 

With especial reference to Christ himself it may be said that 
Christian faith cannot rest till it rest at last in him who was a 
crucified Master. To have Christ, one must in some wise accept 
his character and career; to believe in him, one must regard 
Christ as the embodiment of eternal life. But all this comes 
about only when an individual sees in Christ’s death the means 
whereby his personality became what it was, and the method 
according to which the work was completed. What is to be 
gained by such a method of reasoning from simple New Testa- 
ment principles? Chiefly this: the fact of Christ’s death, and 
the appreciation of this in the awakened and educated religious 
life; in these lies the point of departure for the doctrine of the 
atonement. No theory can supply the essential and positive 
element found in the historical crucifixion; nor can any view of 
his personality be found satisfactory if it does not finally con- 
sider Christ in the character of a Redeemer. Deed and doctrine, 


life and character, have as their vanishing-point the crucifixion. 
Not until then was Jesus able to say: “It is finished.” 
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A STUDY OF JEREMIAH. II 


By REv. ALEXANDER R. Gorpon, 
Dundee, Scotland. 


THE years which followed the Deuteronomic reformation 
were years of much religious enthusiasm, and to outward appear- 
ance of great religious progress. All over the land, the heathen 
abominations were swept away, the groves and pillars and 
images destroyed, and the pure worship of Jehovah re-estab- 
lished. The people of Judah seemed at this time to be really 
the people of Jehovah. But Jeremiah soon saw that the refor- 
mation was a failure. It had all along been merely external ; it 
had never touched the hidden springs of the nation’s life. The 
people had, indeed, obeyed the letter of the law; but they 
remained uninfluenced by the spirit of the covenant. Even 
while they worshiped Jehovah with tumultuous joy, their hearts 
were far from him; and their moral lives were glaringly incon- 
sistent with their professions. For some years the prophet 
seems to have remained silent, out of all touch with the party of 
reform, yet not definitely breaking with them. But at last the 
crisis came. Thirteen years after the reformation (607 B.C.), 
when the kingdom of God seemed to have been at length 
securely established under Josiah, the good king fell in battle 
against the king of Egypt. This disaster at one blow dashed 
the people’s hopes to the ground. It seemed to them the divine 
condemnation of the whole reforming movement, and, therefore, 
they turned back, in full reaction, kings and priests and people, 
to their old ways. 

, Against this strong tide of reaction, through the whole of the 
dark and disastrous reigns of Jehoahaz, Jehoiakim, Jehoiachin, 
and Zedekiah to the day of Jerusalem’s destruction, Jeremiah 
stood alone, the ambassador of Jehovah to his rebellious people, 
declaring his will with the most passionate earnestness, but 

4+Completed from the BIBLICAL WoRLD for August, 1903, pp. 98-106. 
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meeting only callous indifference, or persistent and desperate 
opposition and persecution. 

In the course of this calamitous period we find Jeremiah 
involved in various conflicts, which throw into clear light the 
contrast between true and false religion, patriotism, and prophecy. 

1. As early as the first year of Jehoiakim’s reign (607 B.C.), 
the prophet comes into sharp conflict with the official represen- 
tatives of religion. In that year a great feast was held in the 
temple. The people, by this time recovered from the blow of 
Josiah’s death, had regained their former confidence in Jehovah 
and his temple; and their festal refrain resounded: ‘‘The temple 
of Jehovah, the temple of Jehovah, the temple of Jehovah, is 
this.” But the prophet’s harsh notes struck discord into their 
joyful chorus. ‘Trust not in lying words, saying: ‘The temple 
of Jehovah, the temple of Jehovah, the temple of Jehovah, is 
this;’ but amend your ways and your doings: for only so will 
I suffer you to dwell in this place” (7:3f.).. “If ye continue 
to steal, murder, and commit adultery, to swear falsely, to burn’ 
incense to Baal, and walk after other gods, the while ye come 
and stand before me in this house, and say, ‘We are safe from 
all evil;’ if ye make this house, which is called by my name, a 
den of robbers in your eyes, then behold I will do unto this 
house which is called by my name, wherein ye trust, and unto the 
place which I gave to you and your fathers, as I have done to 
Shiloh. And I will cast you out of my sight, as I cast out your 
brethren, even the whole seed of Ephraim” (7:9-15). 

This conflict between Jeremiah and the priests and people — 
continued with more or less intensity during all these dark years — 
marks the contrast between true and false religion. The sin 
which the prophet denounced was not strictly irreligion, or 
definite rejection of Jehovah. The people were full of a certain, 
almost fanatical, confidence in Jehovah ; and they were outwardly 
devoted to the service of his temple. Their sin was rather life- 
less ritualism, combined with easy-going moderatism. They 
believed in Jehovah as a friendly God, well-disposed to his 
neighbors Baal and Chemosh and Moloch, and gentle with his 
people in their weakness. They imagined that he took delight 
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in sacrifice and burnt-offering. They believed that, if he received 
these, he would tolerate their lax morality. And they felt sure 
that, so long as they rendered him his due offerings, he would 
never forsake them. Against this ritualism of worship and laxity 
of belief and conduct Jeremiah vindicated the spirituality and 
righteousness and holiness of Jehovah. He was a jealous God, 
who would have no other God before him; a righteous and holy 
God, who hated iniquity and punished transgressions. He had no 
delight in the multitude of their offerings. What he desired 
was the sincere worship of the heart, manifested by goodness of 
the life. If his people did not render him the dues of truth and 
honesty and purity, then, in spite of all their professions of 
faith, and all their sacrifices of blood and treasure, he would cast 
them off forever from being his people. 

2. In the temple scene, above alluded to, the rulers of Judah 
had defended Jeremiah’s life against the attacks of the priests 
and people. But the prophet was soon involved in as deadly 
conflicts with the kings and rulers. About the beginning of 
Jehoiakim’s reign (607 B. C.) Nabopolassar, king of Babylonia, 
captured Nineveh and utterly destroyed the power of Assyria. 
Three years later (604 B.C.) his son Nebuchadrezzar crushed 
the forces of Pharaoh Necho, of Egypt, at the world-historic 
battle of Carchemish. When the young conqueror should 
_ naturally have made good his victory by marching southward 
through Judah to Egypt, his father Nabopolassar died, and he 
retired in hot haste to Babylon. At this turn of events, Jeru- 
salem became delirious with joy. Nineveh had fallen; Pharaoh 
Necho had been crushed, and Nebuchadrezzar had been turned 
back from Jerusalem. It seemed a clear manifestation of the 
hand of Jehovah. . 

But again the “words” of Jeremiah struck a note of 
harsh discord. He saw in Nebuchadrezzar “the hammer of 
Jehovah,” ‘the servant of Jehovah,” who should wreak his 
vengeance on Judah. From this moment the burden of his 
prophecy is: “ Behold, thus saith the Lord: Because ye have 
not heard my words, I will send unto Nebuchadrezzar, king of 
Babylon, my servant, and will bring him against this land, and 
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against the inhabitants thereof, and I will utterly destroy them, 
and will make them an astonishment and a hissing and perpetual 
desolation. Moreover, I will take from them the voice of mirth 
and gladness, the voice of the bridegroom and the voice of the 
bride, the sound of the mill-stones and the light of the candle, 
and this whole land shall be a desolation and an astonishment, 
and they shall serve the king of Babylon seventy years ” (25:9- 
11). And the prophet’s counsel to king and people, steadfastly 
declared in the face of the fiercest persecution, during all these 
years of Judah’s lingering death-agony, was: ‘Surrender to the 
king of Babylon, for only so shall you save your souls alive.” 
This conflict between prophet and king marks the contrast 
between true and false patriotism or politics. To the people of 
Judah the kings who offered so stubborn a resistance to the hosts 
of Nebuchadrezzar were the patriots, while Jeremiah who 
counseled surrender was openly denounced as a traitor. These 
sentiments are shared by not a few among moderns. Renan, 
é. g., dubs Jeremiah a “fanatic,” an ‘‘anarchist,” who defied order’ 
and triumphed over the downfall of his people, a “furious. 
declaimer, who never sacrificed one grain of personal enmity to 
the good of his country.’’ But Jeremiah was a true patriot. 
His, indeed, was the truest patriotism. The kings’ patriotic 
interests were confined to the mere petty politics of Judah. 
Jeremiah sought the best, the eternal interests of his people: 
their religious and moral welfare. He yearned, like Paul, to 
bring them back to Jehovah and to righteousness. And he 
would have given his own life for his country’s salvation. He 
showed his sterling patriotism in this, that even in the darkest 
hour of Judah’s ruin, when everyone else had despaired of the 
land, he was strong in hope of her salvation. .In the most criti- 
cal time of the siege of Jerusalem, he redeemed his family 
inheritance in Anathoth, as the pledge that “houses and fields 
and vineyards should again be bought in this land” (32:15). 
And he steadfastly declared that Judah should yet rise from her 
ashes to a new and better life. 
3. In the course of these years, too, Jeremiah fought many 
a fierce battle against the professional prophets of Judah. The 
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most dramatic of these is the conflict with Hananiah (chap. 28). 
Jeremiah brings three charges against these prophets: (1) Tra- 
ditionalism. The professional prophets harped continually on 
the same string, repeating what former prophets had declared, 
and “stealing Jehovah’s words every one from his neighbor” 
(23: 30), instead of hearkening to Jehovah himself, and from his 
never-failing treasury bringing forth “things new and old.” 
(2) Time-serving. Their constant refrain was: ‘‘ Peace, peace.” 
“They say continually unto them that despise me: ‘The Lord 
hath said, ye shall have peace,’” and unto everyone that 
walketh in the stubbornness of his own heart they say: ‘No evil 
shall come upon you’” (23:17). And (3) actual immorality. 
“In the prophets of Jerusalem I have seen an horrible thing: 
they commit adultery, and walk in lies; and they strengthen the. 
hands of evil-doers, that none doth refrain from his wickedness; 
they are all of them become to me as Sodom, and the inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem as Gomorrah” (23:14). 

We have here clearly defined the contrast between true and 
false prophecy. The false prophet was the literalist, the tradi- 
tionalist, or rigid conservative, who clung to the ways of his 
fathers, refusing to advance in the spiritual knowledge of Jehovah; 
the moderate, who preached the false gospel of easy morals and 
comfortable peace, and himself followed the doctrine he taught. 
The true prophet was the progressive, who drank of the living 
wells of divine revelation, and thereby constantly advanced in 
the knowledge of Jehovah’s mind and will; the earnest moralist, 
who preached righteousness and truth, and himself sought to 
walk in Jehovah’s ways. 

The course of events fully vindicated the truth of Jeremiah’s 
prophecy. In the reign of Jehoiachin, Nebuchadrezzar had cap- 
tured Jerusalem and deported the king and the best part of the 
people. Undeterred bythis calamity, and in defiance of Jeremiah’s 
warnings, the next king, Zedekiah, revolted against his over-lord. 
Once more Nebuchadrezzar descended in fierce wrath against 
the ill-fated city. After a desperate siege, the strain of which 
was relieved only for one brief moment when the Babylonian 
troops were marched against the king of Egypt, the would-be 
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savior of Jerusalem, the city was captured, the temple reduced 
to ashes, and the main body of the people carried captive to 
Babylonia. 

The prophet shared the fate of the remnant of Judah. One 
of the company which gathered around Gedaliah, he was carried 
in the wild exodus of the people to Egypt. We hear him once 
more striving to turn the people from their idolatry and impurity 
— but in vain. “We will not hearken unto thee. When we 
burned incense to the queen of heaven, and poured out drink- 
offerings to her, we had plenty of victuals, and were well and 
saw no evil. But since we left off, we have wanted all things, 
and been consumed by sword and famine. Therefore we will do 
what seemeth good in our own eyes” (44:16-19). Here 
Jeremiah passes off the stage of history. Tradition says he was 
stoned to death by the frenzied Jews—a victim to the persecution 
he had all his life endured. 

The character of Jeremiah has been variously estimated. Of 
late years it has become the fashion to decry the prophet. ‘The 
weeping prophet” the apostle of culture terms him, while the 
word ‘‘jeremiad” has stereotyped the popular conception of his 
character. We have quoted above the contemptuous judgment 
of the apostle of Parisian politeness. More just, we think, was 
the verdict of his fellow-countrymen, who regarded Jeremiah as 
the purest prophetic type of the Messiah, and of the early 
Christians, who saw in him the express image of Jesus Christ. 

Jeremiah, it is true, is no commanding spirit, no kingly char- 
acter, like Isaiah; no unbending denouncer of woe, like Amos. 
He is more of kin to Hosea, the sad prophet of the North, sensi- 
tive and self-distrustful, one who would fain have shrunk from the 
call of God, and who was tempted time and again to surrender 
his divine commission. But this very sensitiveness, almost timid- 
ity, of character throws into clearer relief the heroism of the 
man who feared not the face of maddened kings or frenzied 
mobs, and whose faith in God no failure could move or wrongful 
persecution shatter. There seem, indeed, to live in him, com- 
bined and intensified (as Wellhausen so suggestively brings out), 
the spirits of Amos and Hosea. Amos’s vehement denunciation 
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of unrighteousness, and Hosea’s passionate sympathy, a burning 
jealousy for Jehovah and compassionate yearning over Judah. “I 
am full of the fury of the Lord: Iam weary with holding it. Pour 
it out upon the children in the street, and upon the assembly of 
young men together” (6:11). ‘Pull them out like sheep for 
the slaughter, and prepare them for the day of slaughter” (12: 3). 


And on the other hand: “Oh that my head were waters, and 
mine eyes a fountain of tears, that I might weep day and night 
for the slaughter of the daughter of my people” (9:1). “Is 
there no balm in Gilead? Is there no physician there? Why 
then is the health of the daughter of my people not recovered?”’ 


(8:22). ‘Hast thou utterly rejected Judah? Hath thy soul 
loathed Zion? We acknowledge, O Lord, our wickedness and 
the sin of our fathers. Do not abhor us for thy name’s sake; 
do not disgrace the throne of thy glory” (14: 19-21). 

And the tragedy of Jeremiah’s life was that all his passionate 
zeal for Jehovah was met by cold indifference and contempt, 
and his keen human sympathy by utter loneliness and relentless 
persecution. Ewald admirably sums up the pathos of his whole 
history : 

Possessed by the most perfect prophetic spirit, unstained by any perverse 
tendency, his noblest utterances nevertheless fell fruitless from his lips; his 
worst forebodings, his severest threats, were vain. Unwearied by any dis- 
appointment or catastrophe, he ever collected his energies afresh for simple 
labor at Jehovah’s work; and yet at times bowed down by the overwhelming 
burden of the age, and the bitter anticipation of the inevitable end of Israel’s 
long course, he almost lost the iron power and confident composure of an 
ancient prophet, and sank into the energy of despair, even of malediction. 
Through a career of half a century he preserved and increased in his own 
person the honor of prophetism ; yet its results turned out exactly opposite to 
Isaiah’s ; for his labors proved less and less successful, and he himself became 
more and more unhappy In Jeremiah the kingdom lost the most human 
prophet it ever possessed. His heavy sorrows and despair, his noble yet 
fryitless struggles, and his fall were those of the whole of prophetism, and, so 
far as prophetism constituted the inmost life of the ancient state, of the state 
itself. If any pure soul could still have saved the state, that soul was 
Jeremiah’s ; but even for this noblest of the prophets the time was now gone 
by; and the last great prophet, and all the remains of the ancient kingdom of 
Israel, which had been preserved amid the storms of centuries, were engulfed 
in a common ruin.5 

5 See Geschichte des Volkes Israels, Vol. pp. 716 f. 
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We have entered thus fully into Jeremiah’s personal charac- 
ter and experience because they form the real key to the under- 
standing of his prophetic and religious significance. More truly 
than in the case of any other prophet, except perhaps Hosea, 
the religious thoughts and influence of Jeremiah were the direct 
outcome or evolution of his personal character and experience. 
And, in particular, it was the tragic element in his life that car- 
ried him to the highest pinnacle of prophetic inspiration, and led 
him, by the guidance of the Holy Spirit of revelation, to tran- 
scend, while he comprehended, the spiritual conceptions of the 
earlier prophets, Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah. 

1. In Jeremiah the conception of God becomes completely 
universal. The evolution of history made this step inevitable. 
Isaiah’s conception of Jehovah’s transcendence and holiness was 
already, indeed, absolute; yet for him, and his successor the 
Deuteronomist, Jerusalem and its temple remained as the center 
of Jehovah’s worship, which must remain inviolable while all else 
perished. But now Jerusalem lay in ruins, and the temple had’ 
been consumed by fire. Three courses, therefore, were open: 

a) To renounce the very basis of Israel’s worship, viz., faith 
in the power and favor of Jehovah, and fall back on the worship 
of other gods, or on blank irreligion and despair. This was the 
course that the bulk of the exiles followed. 

6) To seek salvation in ritual and external ceremonies, the 
non-essentials of religion. This course the false priests and 
prophets followed. 

c) To recognize the facts, and take them into the conception 
of Jehovah, to free that conception from every trace of national 
limitation, and maintain his absolute and universal sovereignty. 
This step Jeremiah took, and thereby marked the true lines for 
the whole future development of religion. 

In Jeremiah's earliest prophecy, when he can at least con- 
template the fall of Jerusalem and the temple, we see a glim- 
mering of this deeper truth. As the antitheses of true and false 
worship, patriotism and prophecy become sharper, the prophet 
grasps the principle with clearer consciousness. The actual ruin 
of Jerusalem and the temple confirm the truth of the principle. 
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Jehovah is no more the God of Israel and Judah, but the God of 
the universe. The true worship of Jehovah is no more confined 
to Jerusalem and its temple. The prophet almost sees the full 
truth that Christ came to declare: “The hour cometh, yea, now 
is, when neither in this mountain nor yet in Jerusalem shall ye 
worship the Father; but the true worshipers shall worship the 
Father in spirit and in truth; for the Father seeketh such to 
worship him.” 4 

The figure of the potter and the clay (chap. 18) most 
accurately represents Jeremiah’s conception of Jehovah. As 
clay in the potter’s hand, so are all nations of the earth in 
Jehovah’s hand. He can mold and fashion them as he will. 
That is, Jehovah is the prince and sovereign mover in the great 
drama of world-history. Yet to the prophet Jehovah’s sover- 
eignty is quite consistent with human freedom. The nations 
have their destiny in their own hands, in so far as they have the 
power to choose between good and evil. We may thus formu- 
late the prophetic conception: Jehovah, the one God, absolute 
and universal, ruling with the attribute of pure righteousness all 
the nations of the earth. This is the expression of fully devel- 
oped ethical monotheism. 

2. In Jeremiah religion becomes definitely and fully personal. 

This step also was inevitable. Stage by stage, as the con- 
ception of Jehovah widened, the circle of divine election nar- 
rowed. To the mind of the earlier prophets the covenant was 
with Israel as a whole. In the prophecies of Amos and Hosea 


it was confined to Judah. By Isaiah it was limited to the “holy | 


seed,” and now by Jeremiah, as the inevitable result of the ruin 
of the nation, to the individual seeker after God. 

It was the personal experience of Jeremiah, however, that 
gave its peculiar character to his doctrine of personal religion. 
Wg have already seen how strongly the personal element came 
into play in Jeremiah’s call, and, further, how the revealing 
spirit of God became an abiding personal possession in his life. 
This consciousness of his definite personal relation to Jehovah 
remained all through the prophet’s life. Even the tragedy of 
his experience brought his personal relationship to Jehovah 
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into clearer and fuller consciousness; for all his yearnings and 
struggles and fears and doubts drew him ever closer to the God 
of his life. Did he crave for the love of wife and children, for 
the sympathy of friend and kindred? Jehovah was to him “the 
Friend that sticketh closer than a brother,” nearer and dearer 
than wife and children, friends and kindred. Did men despise 
and hate him, and persecute him without a cause for righteous- 
ness’ sake? Jehovah was his refuge and strong tower. of defense. 
Was he conscious of his own utter weakness? Jehovah was his 
never-failing strength. The more depressing his sense of lone- 
liness, the closer the shrinking soul clung to Jehovah. The 
wider the gulf that separated him from his people, the stronger 
grew the tie that bound him to Jehovah. The more utter the 
failure of his labors and the more hopeless his outlook on the 
future, the more resolute became his trust and hope in Jehovah. 
The word he spoke was Jehovah’s word. Therefore he found 
joy and strength of heart when he proclaimed it. The sufferings 
he endured were for Jehovah’s sake. Therefore he endured with 
patience. The cause he labored in was Jehovah's cause. There- 
fore he was firmly persuaded that his cause must prevail. He 
understood not the meaning of all the strange experiences of 
his life, yet he trusted implicitly in Jehovah’s wisdom and 
love. 

We cannot but think of Jesus Christ, who was misrepresented 
and despised, reviled and persecuted, shamefully entreated and 
crucified, but who bore with patience because it was his Father’s 
will, and who found in his sufferings the closest link that bound 
him to his Father. 

Jeremiah’s, like Christ’s, was true faith, deep and strong and 
abiding, showing itself not in moments of religious excitement 
and enthusiasm, but in a life of continuous union and communion 
with his God. Thus Jeremiah is the father of evangelical reli- 
gion, and the father of true prayer, in which, in Wellhausen’s 
words, ‘‘the poor soul expresses at once its overwhelming (sub- 
human) sorrow and its superhuman confidence, its doubt and 
despair and undying faith ;’’ and so out of prophecy has issued 
at the last personal religion. . 
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Jeremiah’s conception of personal religion is expressed most 
fully in his prophecy of the “new covenant’ (chaps. 31-33). 

The “old covenant”’ of Sinai and the “renewed covenant” of 
Deuteronomy having both proved failures, Jehovah is to make 
a ‘‘new covenant” with his people. His covenant, however, will 
not be like the former covenants, external, legal, and ceremonial, 
but inward, spiritual, and evangelical. It will consist essentially 
in a loving personal relation between Jehovah and his believing 
people. “I will be their God and they shall be my people” 
(31:33). The postulate of the “new covenant” is personal 
freedom: God shall no longer visit upon the children the sins 
of the parents. ‘(In these days they shall say no more: ‘The 
fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on 
edge.’ But everyone shall die for his owniniquity; every man that 
eateth the sour grapes, his teeth shall be set on edge’’ (31:29 f.). 
The religious basis of the covenant is the forgiveness of sins. 
Sin has created an insurmountable barrier between God and man. 
But God will remove the barrier: “I will forgive their iniquity, 
and their sin will I remember no more” (31:34). Finally 
the outcome of the covenant will be a free and healthy moral 
life: ‘‘I will put my law in their inward parts, and in their heart 
will I write it” (31:33). The forgiveness of sins does not violate 
the law. Rather, it establishes the law. For the forgiven sinner 
will do the deeds of the law, not of constraint, but willingly, for 
love of the God who has so graciously forgiven his sins. The 
prophet has here again almost advanced to the Christian stand- 
point: ‘‘For what the law could not do, in that it was weak 
through the flesh, God sending his own Son in the likeness of 
sinful flesh, and as an offering for sin, condemned sin in the 
flesh, that the requirements of the law might be fulfilled in us, 
who walk not after the flesh, but after the spirit” (Rom. 8:3 f.). 

3. The experience of Jeremiah suggests, though the prophet 
does not definitely teach, a still deeper truth of spiritual religion, 
the truth which finds its ultimate expression in the Christian 
doctrine of atonement: salvation by the sufferiggs of the in- 
nocent. 

Before the time of Jeremiah the problem of suffering hardly 
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exists. The earlier faith of Israel was simple: Jehovah rewards 
the good and punishes the evil. To minds imbued with this 
primitive belief, the suffering of the innocent was inconceivable. 
Even in Isaiah there is hardly room for such an idea. The 
vengeance of Jehovah would fall without mercy on the head of 
the guilty; but the “holy seed” would pass through the fire 
unscathed. But in the day of Judah’s downfall the innocent and 
the guilty were involved in one common ruin. The innocent 
suffered along with the guilty; indeed, even more cruelly than 
the guilty. Jeremiah himself is a perfect type of the “ suffering 
servant of Jehovah.” No other prophet, perhaps no other man 
before the coming of the Savior, suffered as he did. The com- 
mon ruin he shared with the people was as nothing compared 
with the utter loneliness and indifference and hatred and perse- 
cution he had constantly to endure. And even these sufferings 
were more tolerable than his heart-breaking soul-struggles and 
sufferings, his yearning anguish and fears and doubts. 

And what aggravated the prophet’s misery was that he had 
no gleam of light on the meaning and purpose of all these 
struggles and sufferings. At times his pent-up feelings gave way 
to bitter questionings and complaints: ‘O Lord, wherefore. 
doth the way of the wicked prosper? Wherefore are all they 
at ease that deal very treacherously ? And wherefore must the 
righteous endure all these miseries ?’’ To the prophet’s bitter 
cry there came no response. We, however, with our Christian 
light, can understand, at least in some measure, why it was he 
suffered these things. It was his sufferings that drew him so 
close to Jehovah, and led him to know so intimately the hidden 
ways of God. Like the Savior, of whom he was so striking a 
type, he was ‘‘ made perfect through suffering.” 

But Jeremiah’s sufferings had an outward reference as well. 
The prophet is nowhere conscious that salvation is wrought 
through the sufferings of the innocent, yet the truth is clearly 
suggested through his experience. The innocent suffer; and 
through their sufferings the sinful are brought back to God. In 
the exile this idea was very fully worked out, notably in Ezekiel, 
Job, the exilic psalms, and most explicitly in Deutero-Isaiah. 
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“He was wounded for our transgression; he was bruised for our 
iniquities; the chastisement of our peace was upon him; and 
with his stripes we are healed.” 

In Jeremiah the truth is nowhere so clearly or consciously 
set forth. In his prophecies we find only a vague and uncon- 
scious feeling after the truth. Nevertheless, the principle is 
there, time and again striving to find expression. Here we 
tread on holy ground, for we stand in the presence of the most 
sacred mystery of our Christian faith. But the great principles 
of the faith do not grow in the air. They strike their roots 
deep in the history of the past. Thus it is that the Old Testa- 
ment revelation contains so suggestive foreshadowings of the per- 
fect truth of Christ. In this principle of salvation through the 
suffering of the righteous — which constituted so perplexing and 
almost insoluble a problem for the Old Testament saints — we 
find the foreshadowing of the cardinal Christian doctrine of the 
atonement. And we seein Jeremiah and the “ suffering servant,” 
as the Jews saw ages ago, the type of Him “who suffered for 
sins once, the just for the unjust, that he might bring us to God.” 

4. Although Jeremiah’s “ words” are mostly of sin and retri- 
bution, yet he is full of hope for the future of Israel and the 
world, 

The sufferings of the captivity and the exile are Jehovah’s 
instruments for the discipline of his wayward people. They will 
continue for (roundly) seventy years. Then Jehovah will move 
among the nations, and gather his people from the uttermost 
parts of the earth. They shall return with singing unto Zion, 
and shall restore Jerusalem, and rebuild the holy temple 
(30:1 ff., e¢ al.). 

The visible return of Israel to Jerusalem, however, is but 
the index of the spiritual return of the people to Jehovah, as 
represented in the prophecy of the ‘‘ new covenant”’ (chap. 31), 
and expressed in the new names for Jerusalem, “habitation of 
justice,” and “mountain of holiness’ (31 : 23). 

When his people have thus returned to him, Jehovah will 
send his Messiah, the “righteous shoot’’ of the house of David, 
who, “reigning as king,” “shall execute judgment and justice in 
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the land” (23:5). It should be noted, however, that Jeremiah 
has but this one undoubted reference to the Messiah. 

The return to Jehovah, moreover, shall be universal. ‘ They 
shall all know me, from the least of them to the greatest of them, 
saith the Lord” (31:34). The heathen nations also shall 
come to Jehovah, and shall be built up in the midst of Israel (12: 
15-17; 16: 19-21). 

Thus the circle is completed. The divine election has been 
narrowed to the righteous individual; but through his steadfast 
endurance and sufferings the whole race is saved. 

We have thus seen how Jeremiah has gathered together the 
scattered rays of prophecy, and focused them in his great con- 
ception of salvation through grace. In the succeeding ages the 
rays once more diverge, here in the line of spiritual prophecy, 
as in Deutero-Isaiah; there in the line of formal legalism, as in 
Ezekiel and the priestly writers; and there again in the line of 
apocalyptic vision, as in Daniel. The rays are finally reunited 
in the person of Jesus Christ, the perfect revelation of. the 
Father and mediator between God and man. Jeremiah’s interest 
for us lies most of all in this: that he has foreseen so clearly the 
essential truths of Christianity, and that he stands out, both in 
person and in doctrine, as the purest prophetic type of the 
Savior of the world. 
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PSALM 103: AN INTERPRETATION. 


By PROFESSOR HERMANN GUNKEL, i. 
University of Berlin, Germany. 


Praise the Lord, O my soul, 
And all that is within me praise his holy name. 
Praise the Lord, O my soul, 
And forget not all his blessings ; 
Who has forgiven all your sins, 
And has healed all your diseases ; 
Who has redeemed your life from the grave ; 
Who has crowned you with kindness and mercy ; 
Who has satisfied your desire* with good things, 
So that your youth is renewed like an eagle. 


Yahweh does deeds of salvation; 

He brings justice to all who are oppressed. 
He made known his ways unto Moses, 

To the children of Israel his acts. 
Yahweh is merciful and gracious, 

Long-suffering and rich in lovingkindness. 
He will not always chide, 

Neither will his anger continue forever. 
He does not treat us according to our sins,? 

Nor does he reward us according to our iniquities. 
But as the heaven is high above the earth, 

So high is his mercy toward those who fear him; 
As far as the east is from the west, 

So far does he remove our sins from us. 
As a father pities his children, 

So Yahweh pities those who fear him. 
' Following the Greek translation. aa 
? Lanu and ‘alénu, being later additions, are to be omitted. : 
3Gabah. 
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For he knows our nature, 
He considers that we are dust. 

A man’s life ts like the grass, 
Like the wild flowers he flourishes. 

If the wind passes over them, they are gone, 
And their place knows them no more. 

But Yahweh's mercy endures* to everlasting, 
And his faithfulness unto children’s children, 
With those who fear him,’ who keep his covenant, 

And who remember to obey his commandments. 


Yahweh has established his throne in the heaven, 

And his dominion extends over all things. 
Praise Yahweh, you his angels ; 

You strong heroes, who execute his word !° 
Praise Yahweh, all his host, 

You his servants, who perform his will! 
Praise Yahweh, all his works, 

In all places of his dominion.’ 


In the first part of this song the pious poet tells his story: 
he had been attacked with a severe illness and had been near 
death. Nor had he been in doubt that God had sent him his 
suffering as a punishment and a chastisement, according to the 
belief of the pious of his time that disease was a divine punish 
ment for sin. But when he humbled himself before the Lord, 
God forgave him his sin and took his disease from him. Now 
he is freed from all suffering and all guilt. He has been 
preserved from going down into the grave (2. e., Hades), whither, 
according to the belief of ancient Israel, the dead must go.? 
God has “crowned” him with kindness and mercy; he has 


4“From everlasting ”’ is omitted here on account of the rhythm in Hebrew. 


5 These words are transposed to this place from the preceding verse for rhythmical 
reasons. 


°The words “ hearkening unto the voice of his word,” are a later addition. 

7 This word 1s in the singular; cf Ps. 148:2. 

® The conclusion, “Praise Yahweh, O my soul,” is probably a liturgical addition. 
9Cf. Ps. 16:10. 
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adorned him with them as with a beautiful turban, which is worn 
at the time of a festival:*? God makes him celebrate festivals, 
in compensation for the former days of mourning and lamen- 
tation. He is now satisfied with all the good things which 
he previously desired and which he then sadly missed. A 
restored life lies before him; he feels fresh and new, as though 
he were young again: he has had the same experience as the 
eagle, of which a story similar to the one known about the 
phoenix must have been current among the people. Therefore 
he is full of gratitude, and he pours forth his soul in a psalm of 
thanksgiving: “Praise the Lord, O my soul!” In order to 
understand the expression, ‘all that is within me,’ we must 
recall that in the popular psychology of the Hebrews not only 
the heart, but also the kidneys and the liver (or the “bowels” in 
general) were the seat of the mental and spiritual life. 

The form of this song is well known to us from other 
Hebrew literature. The first two verses are a lofty introduction 
which, after the manner of Hebrew hymns, summons to the praise 
of God. Such a call is originally addressed by the leader to 
the choir: “Sing, ye pious, a song of praise to Yahweh!” But 
here the poet, departing in a striking way from the usual custom, 
addresses his own soul. In this we recognize a personal element : 
he summons himself to praise God. He will not forget, as men 
too often do, the help that God has given him; rather will he 
cherish the thought of it. . 

There are parallels also for the repetition of the beginning in 
the second verse (Pss. 124:1 ff.; 129:1 ff.) The origin of 
this impressive figure of speech may be found in the custom of 
the choir to repeat the words of the leader. 

The following verses tell of the blessings which God has 
bestowed upon the poet, and their form is the one common in 
the hymns; the single blessings of God are enumerated by par- 
ticiples of words denoting his actions, a form rendered in 
English by relative clauses. 

But the enthusiasm of the poet is not exhausted with this 
praise of God for the salvation of his person; he adds a hymn 


10 A simile like this is found in Prov. 3: 3. 
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of a more general character than his personal prayer of thanks. 
God’s lovingkindness embraces, not only him, but all pious 
men. In the same way as God has forgiven his sins, he pardons 
all who fear him. Thus he sings in this second part of his poem 
of God’s mercy which is shown unto Israel and the pious when 
they sin. 

The poet recalls the fundamental revelation of God, when 
Moses had asked him: ‘Show me thy way” (7. ¢., show me the 
ways which thou goest’'). The old legend tells that at that 
time Yahweh passed before Moses in his own person, and that 
Moses, standing in the cave of the mountain, heard the words: 
“Yahweh is a merciful and gracious God, long-suffering and 
abundant in goodness and truth.’’** These are the ways which he 
goes, the law of his acting. This sentence had become a sort of 
creed of the pious, being often quoted ;'3 and such words are 
taken up and continued here by the poet, who at the same time 
intersperses them with the most beautiful sentences from the 
prophecies of salvation. ‘‘ He will not always chide:’’* it is true, 
he chides at times, and he must chide, when sin offends him; ° 
but he will not chide forever. He also forgives; he does not 
destroy, he only chastises. ‘ He does not treat us according to 
our sins;”’ if he did so, we should be undone. He acts more 
lovingly toward us than we deserve. 

This mercy of God is described by the poet in two forcible 
pictures: As high as the heaven is, so high is his mercy ;*5 as 
far as the east is from the west, so far is our guilt removed from 
us by his merciful decree. This simile is based upon the idea 
that guilt dashes upon the sinner, in order to “reach” him and 
to ruin him; but God’s mercy keeps it far away from him —and 
how far! 

It is noticeable how the conduct of God is here described: 
he rules over men with unlimited sovereignty; he has power 
to punish them for their sins or to forgive them, as he will ; but 
neither mediatorship of a person nor atonement is mentioned. 
™ Exod. 33: 13. 13 Pss. 86:15; 145:8; Joel 2:13; Neh. 9:17; etc. 
Exod. 34: 6. %4Isa. 57:16; Jer. 3:5, 12. 


*s The same thought is expressed in Pss. 36:6; 57:11. See also Isa. 55:9. 
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This is the position always taken by the psalmists and prophets, 
differing from that of the priestly post-exilic law code, where 
divine forgiveness is connected with the atonement of the priest. 

Two similes are combined here, which are taken from the 
same sphere, and yet are contrary to each other; the first speaks 
of the vertical, the second of the horizontal dimension; this 
combination appears to the Hebrew idea of style especially 
ingenious. And even athird simile is added by the poet, the one 
which is nearest to the New Testament and therefore also to our 
hearts —that of the father who pities his children. 

These words concerning God’s mercy and lovingkindness 
meant even more to the pious men in Israel than tous. For at that 
time the gospel of God’s love of the sinner, as it was later made 
known by Jesus, had not been heard. The Israelites had long 
been accustomed to emphasize the grand, awe-inspiring character 
of God: God spoke to them in flashes and peals of thunder; 
Yahweh hurled himself into battle with a dreadful war-cry and 
swept away whole generations of men in his anger! All the 
sweeter, then, these words of God’s kindness and mercy. 

In the next lines the poet describes the thoughts of God 
which make him feel compassionate toward the sinner. God 
thinks of our feebleness and frailty. We are nothing but a 
frame of dust,?© and our life is short like the life of the wild- 
flowers that quickly wither away before the hot breath of the 
desert and are consumed so that the place where they have 
stood no longer remembers them."? 

But now the poet returns to his theme; he puts the eternity 
of God’s mercy, which lasts unto all generations, into powerful 
contrast with the shortness of human life. This description of 
the short life of man and the comparison with the flowers is not 
peculiar to this poet ; for the poets of the Hebrew dirges used to 
mehtion the shortness of human life in order to move God to 
leniency,* and in, the hymns the same thought was used to 
emphasize the eternity of God. Both ideas are combined here 
by our poet. 

16 This is a reminiscence of the story of creation, Gen. 2:7. 
17 Cf. Job 7: 10. 8 Cf. Job, 14:2; Ps. 102:12. 9 Isa 40:6 ff.; Ps. 90:6.: 
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At the end of this second portion of the psalm the poet 
emphasizes once more that God’s mercy applies only to those who 
desire to serve him. He forgives their sins when they per- 
chance fail. But, as is always said in the Psalms, to the wicked 
who are disobedient to God, he is not a merciful but a wrathful 
God. 

The third and concluding portion of the psalm treats of God’s 
power in heaven and in all the world; for the song stretches its 
wings higher and higher, as it were, and draws its circles wider 
and wider. The ancient Israelite, too, realized God’s omnipo- 
tence by imagining him sitting on his throne in heaven; from 
there he overlooks the universe, and all things lie at his feet. 
This idea is common to many other peoples as regards their 
highest god, viz., the god of heaven or the sun-god. 

And now the poet imagines all the beings that serve before 
God, his messengers and strong heroes, his host of war and his 
servants who execute his commands. ' 

Finally, even the whole creation, with all its many spheres, 
filled everywhere with God’s works, presents itself to his eye. 
All these beings are to begin an immense psalm of praise filling 
heaven and earth! A conclusion worthy of this lofty psalm. 

As to their form, the words, ‘Praise Yahweh, you his 
angels,” etc., are a hymn, or the beginning of a hymn. Of the 
history of the ideas about the ‘“‘angels”’ we have quite a detailed 
notion: originally Yahweh was imagined as a powerful general 
who commands a large “host” of warlike knights, and with them 
fights his battles in heaven; or he was thought to be a mighty 
king, who himself resides quietly in his palace, but sends thence 
his ‘“‘messengers” (in Greek dyyedou, ‘‘angels’’) all over the 
world. Both ideas were fused into one another in later times; 
and this may be seen in our psalm also. 

Finally, let us appreciate the psalm. The thoughts and the 
similes of this song are not original within Old Testament lyrical 
poetry. But it would be a great injustice to find in this psalm 
nothing but a ‘judicious compilation of all kinds of beautiful 
sentences from quite an extensive reading.”” For it certainly is 
no accident that to the Christian community this very poem 
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became especially dear. How many a pious man, in a joyous 
hour, has expressed his thanks to God with these lofty verses! 
We must rather say that the psalmist has known how to express 
the noblest thoughts of the Old Testament religion in simple, 
grand words. The beautiful poem is a forecast of the New Tes- 
tament in the Old. When the same or similar words are con- 
nected with many historical allusions or accidental facts, as in 
the prophets and in the book of Job, they do not make such a 
deep impression on us as in the psalm, where they appear to us 
in their pure beauty and their full power. 
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INTRODUCTION TO QUOTATIONS FROM THE TALMUD 
AND KINDRED JEWISH LITERATURE. 


By REv. PETER Cook, 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE Jewish literature as embodied in the Talmud and works kindred 
to it has been one of the great sources of our knowledge of the New 
Testament times, and the purpose of this article is to give a general 
survey of it in order to make more intelligible quotations drawn from 
it and references to it. 

This literature lies before us in three great divisions: 

I. The Targums. 

II. The two Talmuds. 

III. The Midrashim, a number of works of an exegetical character 
on the Old Testament. 


I. 


THE TARGUMS. 


These are a more or less loose paraphrase of parts of the Old Testa- 
ment into the vernacular. 

1. Zhe Targum Onkelos, on the Pentateuch, dates possibly from the 
first century A. D. 

2. The Targum Jonathan ben Usiel, on the historical books and the 
prophets, is of nearly the same date as Onkelos. 

3. The Targum Pseudo-Jonathan and Targum Jerushalmi II. Pseudo- 
Jonathan (also called Jerushalmi I) dates not before the middle of the 
seventh century. It covers the Pentateuch and is dependent on 
Jerushalmi II. The latter covers only part of the Pentateuch and 
possibly dates from the third century. 

4. Targums on the Hagiographa. Those on Psalms, Proverbs, and 
Job date after the second half of the seventh century. Those on the 
five Megilloth (Canticles, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther) 
are also post-talmudic. 


II. 


THE TWO TALMUDS. 
“ The Talmud is the work which embodies the mental labors of the 
ancient Jewish teachers during a period of about eight hundred years 
(from about 300 before to 500 after the Christian era) in expounding 
216 
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and developing the civil and religious law of the Old Testament. 
Besides, it contains the theosophical views, ethical maxims, and exe- 
getical remarks of those teachers; it is interwoven with many valu- 
able historical and ethnographical records, and contains occasional 
references to the different branches of ancient knowledge and sciences.” 

It consists of two distinct works, the AM/shna as the text, and the 
Gemara as a voluminous collection of commentaries and discussions 
on that text. The appellation “Talmud” (meaning “ study”) prop- 
erly refers to the Gemara only, but in common usage it is now applied 
to the combined work of Mishna and Gemara. 

There are two compilations of Gemara, different in language and 
contents. The one originated in the Palestinian schools (Jerusalem 
Talmud), the other in the Babylonian schools (Babylonian Talmud). 
The Mishna text is the same in both. 

The Mishna is the authorized codification of the oral law, or tradi- 
tion, which developed on the basis of the Pentateuch during the period 
from the second -temple down to the second century A. D. 

These traditions kept on growing from the time of Ezra, but were 
for centuries handed down orally from one generation to another. 
The first attempt to bring order into these traditions was made by 
Hillel, who arranged them into six principal divisions. Later Rabbi 
Akiba and his disciple, R. Meir, made some attempt at written com- 
pilations; but it was not till toward the end of the second century, 
under R. Jehuda Hanasi, that the Mishna received its final authorita- 
tive written form. 

The Mishna is divided into six main sections, termed Sedarim 
(“orders” or ‘“series”). Each Seder is subdivided into Masechtoth 
({“treatises” or “ tracts”), of which each bears a name indicating its 
general contents. The Mishna contains in all sixty-three Masechtoth. 
Each Masechta is again subdivided into chapters called Perakim, and 
each Perek into paragraphs, of which each is termed Mishna or Halacha. 

Concerning the order of the Masechtoth belonging to their respect- 
ive sections, there is some difference between the separate Mishna 
edition and the Babylonian and Palestinian Talmud. 

The following is a full list’ of the Masechtoth belonging to each 
Seder and the number of their Perakim, besides the order of their 
succession in the separate Mishna edition as well as in the two com- 
pilations of the Talmud : 


* This table, with some slight alterations, is taken from MIELZINER, /xtroduction 
Lo the Talmud. 
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SEDER ZERAIM (CONTAINING ELEVEN MASECHTOTH ). 


ORDER OF SUCCESSION 
IN THE 


Separate Talmud NAMES AND SuBJECTS OF TREATISES 
Mishna |————————_- 
Edition Jerus. 


Ig | BERACHOTH, Benedictions or Prayers; treats of litur- 

gical rules. 

2g | PEAH, Corner; treats of corners and gleanings in the 
field, the forgotten sheaves, the olives and grapes 
to be left to the poor, according to Lev. 19:9, 10, 
and Deut. 24: 19, 21. 

Deomal, the Uncertain; treats of corn bought from 
persons suspected of not having given therefrom 
the tithes. 

KHILAYIM, Mixtures; treats of the prohibited mix- 
tures in plants, animals, and garments (Lev. 
19:19; Deut. 22:9-11). 

SHEBIITH, the Sabbatical Year (Exod. 23:11; Lev. 
25:2-7; Deut. 15:1-11). 

THERUMOTH, ¢he Heave-Offerings for the priests 
(Numb. 18:12). 

MAASEROTH, ¢he Tithes, to be given to the Levites 
(Lev. 27: 30-33; Numb. 18: 21-24). 

MAASER SHENI, the Second Tithe (Deut. 14:22-26). 

CHALLA, the Dough; the portion to be given thereof 
to the priests (Numb. 15:20, 21). 

OrLA, the Uncircumcised; treats of the fruits of a 
tree during the first four years after its planting 
(Lev. 19:23-25). 

Biccurim, the First Fruits \o be brought to the 
temple (Deut. 26: 1-11). 


SEDER MOED (TWELVE MASECHTOTR). 


SABBATH; treats of the labors prohibited on that 
day. 

Combinations. This Masechta, being a con- 
tinuation of the preceding, treats especially of 
imaginary combinations or localities by which 
to extend the Sabbath boundary. 

3g | PESACHIM; treats of the laws relating to the Feast of 

Passover and the paschal lamb. 

5g |.SHEKALIM; treats of the half-shekel which every 

Israelite had to pay as temple tax (Exod. 30: 12-16). 

4g | Yoma, the Day, i. e., the Day of Atonement (Lev. 

16: 3-34). 

6g | SuccaH; treats of the laws concerning the Feast of 

Tabernacles (Lev. 23: 34-36). 

8g | Berza, or Yom TosBH; kinds of work which were 

prohibited or permitted on the festivals (Exod. 

12:16). 5 


2 The letter g is added to the number of the order of succession in this list to indi- 
cate that there is Gemara to that Masechta in one or both Talmud compilations. 
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Il. SEDER MOED (TWELVE MASECHTOTH)— Continued. 


ORDER OF SUCCESSION 


IN THE 


Separate 
Mishna 
Edition 


Talmud 


NAMES AND SuBJECTS OF TREATISES 


Bab. | Jerus, 


78 | 78 
log 98 
| log 
58 | 128 
6g 


RosH HASHANA, Beginning of the Year; treats of 
the Feast of New Year. ~ 

TAANITH; on the public fasts. 

MEGILLA, ¢he Scroll; treats of the reading of the 
book of Esther on the Feast of Purim. 

MOED KATON, Minor Feasts; treats of laws relating 
to the days intervening between the first and last 
days of Pesach and Succoth. 

CHAGIGA, Feast-Offering ; treats of the private offer- 
ings on the three feasts of pilgrimage (Deut. 

16:16, 17). 


SEDER NASHIM (SEVEN MASECHTOTH). 


ND WwW 


ae Sisters-in-Law ; Levirate marriage (Deut. 

25:5-10). 

KHETHUBOTH, Marriage Deeds; dower and mar- 
riage settlements. 

NEDARIM, Vows, vows and their annulment (Numb. 
30: 3-16). 

Nazir, the Naszirite (Numb. 6: 2-21). 

SoTA; on the woman suspected of adultery (Numb. 
§: 12-31). 

GITTIN, on Divorces (Deut. 24: 1-5). 

KIDDUSHIN, on Betrothals. 


SEDER NEZIKIN (TEN MASECHTOTH). 


28 


38 


58 
78 


28 


38 


48 
58 


BABA KAMA, First Gate; treats of damages and 
injuries, and their remedies (Exod. 21:28-37; 
22:1-5). 

BABA MetziA, Middle Gate; treats of laws con- 
cerning found property (Deut. 22: 1-4); coneerning 
trust (Exod. 22:6-14); concerning buying and sell- 
ing (Lev. 25:14); lending (Exod. 22: 24-26; Lev. 
25:35-37); and concérning hiring and renting. 

BABA BATHRA, Last Gate; treats of laws concerning 
real estate and commerce, mostly based on tradi- 
tional law; besides the laws concerning hereditary 
succession, based on Numb. 27:7-11. 

SANHEDRIN; treats of the courts and their proceed- 
ings, and of the punishment of capital crimes. 

MACCOTH, Sfri~es; treats of false witnesses and 

their punishments (Deut. 19: 16-19); of the cities 

of refuge (Numb. 35: 10-32; Deut. 19: 1-13); and 

of crimes punished by stripes (Deut. 25: 1-3). 
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IV. SEDER NEZIKIN (TEN MASECHTOTH)— Continued, 


oF SUCCESSION 


IN THE 


Separate 
Mishna 
Edition 


Talmud 


Bab. | Jerus, 


NAMES AND SuBjEcTS OF TREATISES 


6 


6g 6g 


SHEBUOTH, Oaths; treats of the different kinds of 
oaths, those made in private life as well as those 
administered in court (Lev. 5:4, 5, 21, 22; Exod. 
22: €-10). 

EpuyomTn, 7estimonies; contains a collection of tra- 
ditional laws and decisions gathered from the tes- 
timonies of distinguished teachers. 

ABODA ZARA, /dolatry; treats of laws concerning 
idols and the relation to the worshipers thereof. 
ABoTH, Fathers, or Sentences of the Fathers (the 
principal teachers); contains ethical maxims of 

the Mishna teachers. 

Horayortu, Decisions; Treats of the consequences 
of acting according to erroneous decisions ren- 
dered by a religious authority, with reference to 
Lev., chaps. 4 and 5. 


V. SEDER KODASHIM (ELEVEN MASECHTOTH). 


Wanting 


ZEBACHIM, Sacrifices; treats of the animal sacrifices 
and the mode of their offering with reference to 
the first chapters of Leviticus. 

MENACHOTH, MMeat-Offering; treats of meat- and 
drink-offerings (Lev., chap. 2). 

CHOLIN (or CHULLIN), Profane Things; treats of the 
traditional manner of slaughtering animals for 
ordinary use; also of the dietary laws. 

BECHOROTH, ¢he First-Born (Exod. 8:12, 13, and 
Numb. 18: 15-17). 

ARACHIN, £stimations; treats of the mode in which 
persons or things dedicated to the Lord by a vow 
are legally appraised in order to be redeemed for 
ordinary use (Lev. 27: 2-27). 

THEMURA, Exchange; treats of the laws concerning 
sanctified things having been exchanged (Lev. 
27: 10-27). 

KHERITHOTH, L£xcisions; treats of the sins subject 
to the punishment of excision, and their expiation 
by sacrifices. 

ME-ILA, 7respass (sacrilege); treats of the sins of 
violating or profaning sacred things (Lev. 5:15, 16). 

THAMID, the Daily Sacrifice; describes the temple 
service connected with the daily morning and even- 
ing offering (Exod. 29: 38-41; Numb. 28:2-8). 
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QUOTATIONS FROM THE TALMUD 


SEDER KODASHIM (ELEVEN MASECHTOTH )— Continued, 


ORDER OF SUCCESSION 
IN THE 


Separate Talmud NAMES AND SuBjECTS OF TREATISES 


Mishna 
Edition | Bab, | Jerus, 


10 II MIDvOTH, A/easurements; contains the measurement 
and description of the temple, its courts, gates, 
and halls; also description of the priestly guards 
in the temple. 

Kinnim, Sirds’ Nests; treats of the sacrifices consist- 
ing of fowls, the offering of the poor (Lev. 1:14; 
5:7; 12:8). 


SEDER TEHAROTH (TWELVE MASECHTOTH). 


KHELIM, Vesse/s; treats of the conditions under 
which domestic utensils, garments, etc., receive 
ritual uncleanness (Lev. 11: 33-35). 

OHALOTH, Zen/s; treats of tents and houses convey- 
ing the ritual uncleanness of a dead body (Numb. 
19:14, 15). 

NEGA-IM, Leprosy; treats of the laws relating to 
leprosy of men, garments, and dwellings (Lev., 
chaps. 13 and 14). 

PARAH, ¢he Heifer; laws concerning the red heifer 
and the use of its ashes for the purification of the 
unclean (Numb., chap. 19). 

TEHAROTH, Purifications. The word is here used 
euphemistically, as the Masechta treats of some 
lesser degrees of uncleanness lasting only till sunset 
(Lev. 11:24-28). 

MIKVAOTH, Wells; treats of the conditions under 
which wells and reservoirs are fit to be used for 
ritual purifications. 

Nippa, the Menstruous ,; treats of the legal unclean- 
ness arising from certain conditions in women 
(Lev. 15:19-31, and 12: 2-8). 

MACH-SHIRIN, Preparations; treats of the liquids 
that, according to Lev. 11: 34, 38, prepare and dis- 
pose seeds and fruits to receive ritual uncleanness, 

ZABIM, Persons Suffering from Running Issues; treats 
of the uncleanness arising from such secretions 
(Lev. 15: 2-18). 

TEBUL Yom, /mmersed at Daytime; treats of the 
state of him who at daytime immersed for his 
purifications, while his perfect cleanness, according 
to the law, is not acquired before the setting of the 
sun, 

YADAYIM, ands; treats of the ritual uncleanness of 
hands, according to the traditional law, and of 
their purification. 

UK-TZIN, Stalks of Fruit; treats of stalks and shells 
of fruit in regard to conveying ritual uncleanness. 
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The Tosephta.— Not all of the legal traditions existing at the time 
of the compilation of the Mishna were embodied in that work, and 
therefore did not come to form part of the authoritative code; but 
they are collected in a work called Tosephta (addition or supplement), 
and were intended to complete the deficiencies of the Mishna. It con- 
sists of 60 Masechtoth and 452 Perakim, and is frequently quoted in 
the Gemara. Besides the older traditions, it also contains some that 
are later. In its present shape it belongs to the fifth or sixth century. 
The work is usually printed as an appendix to Alphasi’s Compendium of 
the Talmud; but in the Vienna edition of the Babylonian Talmud its 
Masechtoth are appended to the corresponding Masechtoth of the 
Talmud. 

Besides the Tosephta, other traditions of the talmudic period are 
embodied in the Midrashim (which see), and still others have been lost; 
but all these are often quoted in the Gemara under the name Baraitha, 
meaning an extraneous Mishna, to distinguish them from the author- 
ized Mishna of R. Jehuda Hanasi. 

Authorities of the Mishna.— The authorities mentioned in the Mishna 
and Baraitha as having transmitted and developed the oral law, belong 
to three different periods: (1) the Sopherim, (2) the Zugoth, and (3) 
the Tanaim. 

The Sopherim extend from the time of Ezra to Simon the Just, or 
to 200 B.C. The connecting link between this period and the follow- 
ing is Antigonos of Socho, a disciple of Simon the Just. 

The Zugoth (“pairs”) is the appellation of the leading teachers 
from Jose ben Joezer to Hillel, who stood at the head of the San- 
hedrin, one as president (/Vas/) and the other as vice-president (4d 
Sethdin). Their succession was: (1) Jose ben Joezer and Jose ben 
Jochanan (during the Maccabean wars of independence); (2) Joshua b. 
Perachia and Nitai of Arbela (in the time of John Hyrcanus); (3) Juda 
b. Tabai and Simon b. Shetach (in the time of Alexander Jannzeus and 
Salome); (4) Shemaiah and Abtalion (in the time of Hyrcanus II.); 
(5) Hillel and Shammai (in the time of King Herod). 

With the disciples of Hillel and Shammai begins the period of 
Tanaim, which lasted about 210 years, or to 220 A. D. From this 
time on the title Raddi (“‘ my teacher’’) for the ordained teachers, and 
the title Radsan (“ our teacher”) for the president of the Sanhedrin, 
came into use. The period of the Tanaim is generally divided into 
five or six minor sections or generations, as follows, in order to show 
which teachers were more or less contemporaneous. The most promi- 
nent are in the first generation. 
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First generation (10-80 A. D.): (1) The school of Shammai and 
that of Hillel; (2) Akabia ben Mahalaleel; (3) Rabban Gamaliel the 
Elder ; (4) Rabbi Chanina, Chief of the Priests ; (5) R. Simon b. Gama- 
liel; (6) R. Jochanan ben Zaccai. 

Second generation (80-120 A. D.): (1) Rabban Gamaliel II. (of 
Jabne); (2) Rabbi Zadok; (3) R. Dosa (b. Harchinas); (4) R. Eliezer 
b. Jacob; (5) R. Eliezer (b. Hyrcanus); (6) R. Joshua (b. Chanania); 
(7) R. Elazar b. Azaria; (8) R. Juda b. Bathyra. 

Third generation (120-139 A. D.): (1) R. Tarphon ; (2) R. Ishmael ; 
(3) R. Akiba; (4) R. Jochanan b. Nuri; (5) R. Josethe Galilean ; (6) R. 
Simon b. Nanos; (7) R. Juda b. Baba; (8) R. Jochanan b. Broka. 

Fourth generation (139-165 A. D.): (1) R. Meir; (2) R. Jehuda (b. 
Ilai); (3) R. Jose (b. Chalafta); (4) R. Simon (b. Jochai); (5) R. Elazar 
(b. Shamua); (6) R. Jochanan the Sandelar; (7) R. Elazar b. Jacob; 
(8) R. Nehemiah ; (9) R. Joshua b. Korcha; (10) R. Simon b. Gama- 
liel. 

Fifth generation (165-200 A. D.): (1) R. Nathan (the Babylonian); 
{2) Symmachus ; (3) K. Jehuda Hanasi (the patriarch), called simply 
Rabbi; (4) R. Jose b. Juda; (5) R. Elazar b. Simon; (6) R. Simon 
b. Elazar. 

Sixth generation (Semi-Tanaim): (1) Plimo; (2) Ise b. Juda; (3) 
R. Elazar b. Jose; (4) R. Ishmael bar Jose; (5) R. Judah b. Lakish; 
(6) R. Chiya; (7) R. Acha; (8) R. Abba (Areca). The sixth genera- 
tion consists of the younger disciples of R. Juda Hanasi, and are not 
mentioned in the Mishna, but are mentioned in the Tosephta and 
Boraitha. They are, therefore, a sort of semi-Tanaim who form the 
connecting link between the period of the Tanaim and that of the 
Amoraim. 


[ 70 be concluded in the next number.| 
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COMPARATIVE TRANSLATION: MATTHEW 26: 73, 74. 


A STUDY IN MODERNIZING THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


Mera puxpov oi to Ilérpw Kai od 
€€ el, Kai yap cov woe: Tore 


‘ > > » 
kal dpvvev Ovx« olda Tov avOpwrov. 
—Westcott-Hort Greek Text, 1881. 


And after a while came unto him they that stood by, and said to 
Peter, Surely thou also art one of them; for thy speech bewrayeth 
thee. Then began he to curse and to swear, saying, I know not the 


man. 
—Authorized Version, 1611. 


And after a little while they that stood by came and said to Peter, 
Of a truth thou also art one of them; for thy speech bewrayeth thee, 
[maketh thee known, R. V. (Am.)]. Then began he to curse and to 


swear, I know not the man. 
—Revised Version (British), 1881. 
—-Revised Version (American Standard Edition), 1901. 


But soon afterwards the bystanders came up and said to Peter: 
“There can be no doubt that you, too, are one of them; why, your 
very way of speaking proves it!’ ‘Then Peter began to swear, with 
most solemn imprecations: ‘I do not know the man.” 


—Twentieth Century New Testament, 1901. 


After a little while, however, the bystanders approached, and said 
to Peter: “You are most certainly one of them; for your dialect 
proves it plainly!” He then began to curse and swear, declaring, 
“I do not even know the man!” 

—Fenton, New Testament in Modern English, 1901. 


After a little while the bystanders came up and said to Peter, “To 
be sure, thou art one of them, too; for indeed thy speech betrays thee.” 
Thereupon he began to loudly curse and swear, “I know not the man.” 

—Moffat, Historical New Testament, 1901. 
224 
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And after a little those standing by came and said to Peter: “Surley 
you are one of them, for your talk betrays you.” ‘Then he began to 
curse and to swear: “I do not know the man.” 


— Ballentine, American Bible, 1go1. 


And after a little while those who stood by came near, and said to 
Simon, Surely thou also art one of them ; for even thy speech is like. 
Then began he to curse and to swear, I know not this man. 

—Lewis, Four Gospels translated from the Sinaitic Palimpsest, 1894 


And soon after some men standing near came to Peter and said: 
“You too belonged to Jesus’ company; your Galilean accent shows it.” 
Then Peter stoutly asserted, with a confirmatory oath: “I am not 
acquainted with the man.” 

—BIBLICAL WORLD. 
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Potes and Ppinions. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SOLUTION OF RELIGIOUS PROBLEMS.' 


ALMostT every religious problem of today resolves itself into a 
problem in religious education. This is very obvious, for instance, in 
the question of the Bible in the public schools, or of the fitting of 
men for the modern demands of the ministry, or of the continued 
existence of the Sunday school. It may not be so obvious, but it is 
just as truly present, in other questions even more serious and funda- 
mental. The question as to the authority of the Bible has become for 
this age what the question as to the authority of the church was for the 
time of the Reformation. Literary study of the Bible is making it 
increasingly difficult for faith in the Bible as a repository of infallible 
information to persist. How to bring people to see in the real Bible 
the record of the progress of divine life in the world, and understand 
that such a record is a far surer aid to faith than any dictated instruc-. 
tions could be, though they were from God himself, is a problem in 
religious education. The religious problem presented in the remark- 
able growth of such diverse cults as Mormonism, Dowieism, Spiritual- 
ism, and Christian Science, though not by any means unprecedented, 
is one that is in many of its phases distinctive of this age. If sanity 
is to prevail in religion over superstition, no matter how subtle or how 
highly organized, it can do so, in this country and age, only by means 
of religious education. 

In view of the fundamental character of the problem of religious 
education, it is strange that until within a very few years little, if any, 
serious and systematic attention has been given to it. Probably 
because religion has been so generally regarded as something mystical, 
if not magical, people even of the more thoughtful sort have seemed 
to be content to treat each religious problem as if it were unrelated to 
any other, and as well unrelated to the process by which God has 
brought mankind to its present state—that process which in these 
days is called evolution, but which may equally well be given the older 
name of education. It has, however, been evident for some years that 

? An editorial in the Outlook for July 18, 1903, which is here printed in full, with 
the permission of the publishers, because of its value to the present movement for 
religious education. 
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men have been changing in their view of religious life and its prob- 
lems. No more impressive sign of this change has been given than 
the sudden rise of the Religious Education Association. The mixture 
has been in solution; it is now crystallized. The existence of this 
body, with its already numerous membership representing very differ- 
ent schools of thought and habits of mind, and its extensive organiza- 
tion covering many departments of religious activity, indicates that 
men of today, however much they may differ in point of view, are 
ready to unite upon the single pruposition that religion can and ought 
to be made a matter of education. During the meeting of the National 
Education Association at Boston last week, the officers and other mem- 
bers of the Religious Education Association assembled; a meeting of 
the Association was appointed for the first to the third of next March 
at Philadelphia ; sixty men, educators, clergymen, journalists, some of 
national reputation, from as far west as the Rocky Mountains, as far 
south as Georgia, and of course from the East and Middle West, dis- 
cussed informally at dinner the character of the work undertaken ; and 
some of the committees already formed conferred regarding specific 
measures needing immediate attention. But more important than any 
action taken, or any plans proposed, was the evidence, in the mere fact 
of the gathering, that out of the chaos is emerging some sign of order. 

For the purpose of making clearer the nature of the need which 
today underlies almost all religious problems, and thus indicating the 
scope of the work which must be undertaken to supply that need, we 
point out three distinctions which ought to be kept in mind. 

1. The first distinction, familiar to all present-day teachers, but 
none the less frequently ignored, is that between education and instruc- 
tion. Instruction is imparting information to a mind, and may be 
likenéd to the act of pouring water into a vessel. Education is the 
guidance of the growth of a mind, and may be likened to the process 
of cultivating a plant. Instruction may be one part of education, as 
watering a plant may be a part of the process of cultivating it; but 
imparting information to a mind may be a means of retarding its 
‘development, just as watering a plant may interfere with its growth. 
It is one and a rather usual thing to give out information on religious 
subjects; it is another and far rarer thing to draw out the undeveloped 
religious life. Religious instruction is not the same as religious edu- 
cation. 

2. It therefore follows that a distinction must be made between 
dogma and religion. When we pass beyond instruction into education, 
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we pass beyond dogma into religion. What is often called religious 
education has often been nothing more than instruction in dogma. 
How dogmas may best be conveyed may be discussed and settled, and 
yet the subject of education in religion remain untouched. What the 
rules of Greek grammar are to the literary instinct, the dogmas of 
theology are toreligion. The teacher can hammer rules into the boy’s 
head ; but the literary instinct he has to develop out of the boy’s 
mind. Dogmas can be conveyed by instruction; but religion must be 
developed by education. 

3. A distinction likewise follows between religion and feeling. If 
religion can be made the subject of education, it may yet be emotional, 
but it must be more than emotion. One may be intensely emotional 
and remain uneducated. A plant that bears flowers but no fruit is not 
a developed plant. The deepening of religious experience has often 
been supposed to be religious education. But religious education is 
more than the deepening of religious experience. It may include 
instruction in dogma; it may include the deepening of experience ; 
but if it is real education, it must be concerned primarily with the 
development of the complete life. 

This is the problem that is peculiarly the religious problem of this 
day and land. A democracy must seek for the solution of its religious 


problems, like that of its political and social problems, in education. 
Only as religious education, as distinct from dogmatic instruction on 
the one hand and cultivation of the emotions on the other, is achieved 
will the religious questions of the age, even such pressing ones as 
those concerning the authority of the Bible, the overcoming of supersti- 
tion, and the union of the church, find answer. 
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and GHorkers. 


Six popular lectures on Zhe Poetry and the Poetical Books of the 
Old Testament have been issued in small book form by Professor E. 
Kautzsch, of the University of Halle. They present in an admirable 
way the “Form and Varieties of Hebrew Poetry,” “Old Testament 
Indications of the Cultivation of Secular Poetry by the Ancient 
Hebrews,” “Collections of Poems in Ancient Israel,’ and introduc- 
torily ‘‘The Individual Poetical Books of the Old Testament.” 


THE venerable and renowned New Testament scholar of Erlangen, 
Professor Theodor Zahn, has projected a new commentary on the New 
Testament, the first volume of which is announced, Das Evangelium 
des Matthéus (Leipzig, 1903, pp. 714; M. 14.50). Dr. Zahn is now sixty- 
five years old, and is known in all countries by reason of his great 
work on the canon of the New Testament and his more recent elabo- 
rate introduction to the New Testament. It is peculiarly fitting that 
he should give the ripest years of his life to commentaries upon the 
New Testament books, and all will feel grateful that he begins with 
the gospels, where good commentaries are especially lacking. His 
Commentary on Matthew will be received with the highest expectations 
from scholars of all schools; there is no one better entitled or more 
competent to interpret the New Testament than he. It may be hoped 
that succeeding volumes of the series will appear without extended 
intervals. 


In the Postscript attached to the fourth volume of the Encyclopedia 
Biblica, which has now appeared, completing the work, the editors 
express themselves somewhat more hopefully regarding the outlook for 
biblical theology. In the Preface of 1899 they avowed their interest in 
this branch of biblical study, but excluded all its subjects from the 
Encyclopedia on the ground that the results obtained in this field were 
as yet unscientific and unstable. They now say: “It is becoming more 
and more obvious that the yearly advancing study of the apocryphal 
and apocalyptic Jewish literature is destined to have considerable 
effect within the near future on the treatment of the religious ideas of 
both parts of the Bible. Nor can we doubt that the progress now 
being made in the investigation of the early Christian literature will 
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also turn to the advantage of the biblical theology of the New Testa- 
ment.” Consequently in the last two volumes of their dictionary they 
have furnished a number of introductory and descriptive articles bear- 
ing on biblical theology. The reader is left to wish that this better 
judgment had earlier prevailed in the editing of the Encyclopedia. 


A SKETCH of the life of Professor Hermann Schultz, who died on 
May 15 last, is contributed by Professor J. A. Paterson, of New Col- 
lege, Edinburgh, to the July issue of the Exfository Times. Professor 
Schultz was born in 1836, studied at Erlangen and Gdttingen, and in 
1861 became a Privat-Docent in the latter institution. He was then 
ordinary professor in Old Testament at Basel (1864), Strassburg (1872), 
and Heidelberg (1874). In 1876 he was called back to the chair of 
theology at Géttingen University, and continued there until the time 
of his death. In England and America Dr. Schultz has been best 
known by his Adttestamentliche Theologie, of which the first edition was 
published in 1869, the fifth in 1896; an English translation was pre- 
pared in 1892 by Professor Paterson from the fourth German edition. 
He was a first-class Hebraist, and throughout his long career an able 
and influential scholar, wide-read in philosophy as well as in theology. © 
In addition, he was a popular and excellent preacher, and gave a por- 
tion of his time to homiletical instruction. From natural temperament, 
as well as from acquired qualifications, Professor Schultz was fitted to 
act as a mediating influence in academic and ecclesiastical controver- 
sies. He progressed with other Old Testament scholars, but sought to 
keep in connection with the church representatives. In 1881 he pub- 
lished an important work on Zhe Divinity of Christ, characterized by 
great philosophical learning and broad Christian sympathy. His 
latest writings were handbooks on dogmatics, ethics, and apologetics. 
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Book Reviews. 


Sacred Sites of the Gospels. With II|lustrations, Maps, and Plans. 
By ProFessor Sanpay, D.D., LL.D., and 
WarteEruHOusE, M.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1903. Pp. 
126. 13s. 6d., net. 

On his return to Oxford after a visit to Palestine in 1902, Professor 
Sanday gave three public lectures on the geography of Palestine from 
a New Testainent point of view. These three lectures constitute the 
main portion of this volume. They are entitled: “The External 
Aspect of Palestine in the Time of Christ,” “Sites Outside Jerusalem,” 
and “Sites in Jerusalem.” To these lectures are added a supplemental 
one on the latest books dealing with Palestinian trayel and topography. 
The reading matter of the book is illustrated by fifty-five plates, repro- 
ducing a large number of photographs of important New Testament 
sites. The reader is furnished also with an excellent chart of ancient 
Jerusalem, showing the location of walls, buildings, and pools; a dia- 
gram and a description of the temple of Herod, carefully worked out 
by Mr. Paul Waterhouse; and good maps of small districts in which 
lay the sites discussed. 

The subject of the book is a very limited one, dealing only with 
sites mentioned in the gospels. Dr. Sanday says that he publishes 
this material in advance of the Life of Christ which he has in prepara- 
tion, in order to relieve the latter work of these topographical discus- 
sions. But in spite of the brief, incomplete, and patchwork character of 
the contents, and in spite of the exorbitant price for the material fur- 
nished, the book will be widely read. This is because many will wish 
to know the conclusions of England’s foremost New Testament scholar 
as to the identification of gospel sites. , 

In the first lecture the author describes the great difficulty of get- 
ting behind modern Palestine to ancient Palestine. There still exist 
considerable remains of the first century of our era, but they are deeply 
buried below the surface, or overlaid with later ornamentation; and 
when these remains are uncovered, it is with the greatest difficulty that 
they can be identified. ‘Two elements in particular must be removed 
from modern Palestine before we can see the Holy Land as it was in 
Jesus’ day: (1) the Saracenic element ; for the temple area, the mosque, 
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the walls of Jerusalem, and many other features of the city and the 
land are of Saracenic origin; (2) the work of the Crusaders, the 
remains of whose castles in Jerusalem and throughout the land are the 
most conspicuous ruins at many points in Palestine. 

In the second lecture Dr. Sanday comments upon the traditional 
identification of sites. The desire to locate all the events of sacred 
history has led to the assignment of many events to localities about 
which no actual information existed, and in some cases to sites which can 
be shown by indirect biblical evidence to be impossible or improbable. 
Nevertheless, tradition is one of the means of correct identification of 
places. “A fair proportion of the gospel sites can be identified quite 
satisfactorily,” the author says, “and in regard to others, the alternatives 
lie within measurable compass.” 

Some of the more interesting sites outside of Jerusalem which are 
discussed are: (1) Cana, which Dr. Sanday thinks is ‘Ain Kana, rather 
than Kefr Kenna or Kanet el-Jelil. (2) Gerasa, identified with the 
ruined Khersa; he holds that this difficult textual and topographical 
problem can be counted settled. (3) Emmaus (Luke 24: 13), which is 
the modern Kaldéniyeh, rather than el-Kubébeh. (4) Sychar (John, 
4:5) is ‘Ain ‘Askar, situated at the foot of Mount Ebal, about a mile 
from Nablus and not quite so far from Jacob’s Well. (5) Aenon, 
“near to Salim” (John 3: 23), is to be found in the Jordan valley, some 
seven and one-half miles from Beisan (Scythopolis).*| (6) Bethsaida, 
which is the so-called Bethsaida Julias, a few miles east of the Jor- 
dan at its entrance into the Sea of Galilee; Dr. Sanday thinks it 
unnecessary to postulate a second Bethsaida. 

The site of Capernaum, as is befitting, receives extended discussion. 
Recent years have seen a decided growth of opinion in favor of the 
Khan Minyeh site as against that at Tell Haim, and with this identifica- 
tion Dr. Sanday concurs.* How scholars are divided on this point 
may be indicated: For Tell Ham— Thomson, Wilson, Furrer, Socin, 
Schiirer, Guérin, Guthe, Buhl ; for Khan Minyeh — Robinson, Stanley, 
Sepp, Keim, Conder,. Merrill, G. A. Smith, Ewing, von Soden, Rider 
Haggard.’ The chief argument for Tell Hum lies in the name itself, 

* Not in Samaria, at ‘ Ainfin, held to be one of the few “absolute certainties ” by the 
author of the new Macmillan Guide to Palestine. Regarding this work Dr. Sanday 


says: “I cannot think that the editor is happy in his identifications, and still less in the 
confidence with which he speaks of some of them.” 


2On p. 49 he speaks of Khan Minyeh as the “slightly more probable site of 
Capernaum.” 

3Whose recent work, 4 Winter Pilgrimage, Dr. Sanday commends. Still 
higher praise is given to FULLEYLOVE AND KELMAN’s Zhe Holy Land (1902). 
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but this Dr. Sanday believes to be a corruption, as there is no Tell at 
that site. The indications in the gospels clearly favor the Khan Min- 
yeh site, since Capernaum is therein connected with the Plain of 
Gennesaret in a way that is better satisfied if Capernaum was actually 
upon it than if it were two and a half miles away. And this connec- 
tion with the Plain is made still more evident by Josephus.* Further, 
the Khan Minyeh site lies on the ancient caravan route from Damascus 
to Jerusalem and Egypt, while the other site does not; this would 
account for the customhouse at which Matthew was engaged. Finally, 
the beach at Khan Minyeh is larger, this locality is considered the best 
on the lake for fishing, and the remains of harbor works can be seen 
at low water. The ruins at Tell Him may be the remains of a city 
built at a later time. 

The third lecture deals with sacred sites in Jerusalem: (1) Dr. San- 
day strongly indorses the view that the place of Pilate’s condemnation 
of Jesus was not in or near the tower of Antonia (adjoining the temple 
inclosure on the north), but rather within the palace of Herod, the 
outer fortifications of which still survive by the Jaffa Gate (across the 
city to the west from the Antonia). To adopt this view makes the 
traditional Via Dolorosa unhistorical, but the tradition has no real 
authority. (2) With regard to the Pool of Bethesda (John 5:2) Dr. 
Sanday reaches no conclusion. He does not think favorably of the 
pool excavated near the church of St. Anne, which has found much 
favor since its discovery fifteen years ago. ‘The site that really has 
some substantial support in tradition is that of the so-called Twin 
Pools, under the convent of the Sisters of Zion, at the northwest corner 
of the Fortress of Antonia;” “but I.am afraid there is little chance 
that they can be the real Bethesda” (p. 56). The location of the Vir- 

_gin’s Fountain makes it impossible to identify it with Bethesda, as 
Conder does. (3) The temple of Herod occupied the highest point 
of the hill now included in the Haram area, and stood a little to the 
west of the rock over which the Mosque of Omar is built.- “Except 
for the block formed by the Mosque el-Aksa, we must think of the 
whole area as crowned by buildings of a more massive type than those 
which we see today” (p. 59). The temple was built on’successive ter- 
races, instead of upon the modern comparatively level place. Dr. San- 
day makes some trenchant criticisms of Dr. Schick’s model of the 
Herodian temple. (4) The famous Golden Gate, on the east wall of 
the Haram area, was erected by Heraclius in memory of his triumphal 


4 Wars, Ul, x, 8. 
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entry at that point, with the true cross recovered from the Persians, in 
629 A. D. It was through the older gate which stood on the same 
site that Jesus probably made his triumphal entry into Jerusalem. (5) 
The Cznaculum, or upper room, the scene of the last supper, and sub- 
sequently the habitual meeting-place of the apostles, is in Dr. Sanday’s 
judgment correctly located by tradition. 

The fullest treatment is naturally reserved for the site of the cruci- 
fixion. Did it take place where the Church of the Holy Sepulcher now 
stands, as tradition maintains, or on the hill above Jeremiah’s Grotto, 
outside the present city wall to the north, as is held by many modern 
scholars? Dr. Sanday thinks “there is still a certain balance of proba- 
bility in favor of the traditional site of Golgotha” (p. 88). “I can- 
not regard the arguments adduced in favor of the new site as having 
really any great weight. They are mere possibilities of coincidence 
of a vague and shadowy kind; and they are unsupported by even a 
particle of direct evidence” (p. 71). He inclines to agree with Schick 
and Mommert that the second wall left the site of the Holy Sepulcher 
outside the city. And he holds to an “appreciable probability” that 
the locality of the crucifixion of Jesus was continuously remembered , 
by the Christians from its occurrence until the time of Constantine. 


The Theology of Christ’s Teaching. By the Late Joun M. 
Kinc, D.D., Principal of Manitoba College, Winnipeg, Man. 
Chicago: F. H. Revell Co., 1903. Pp. 484. $2.50, met. 

This is a posthumous work, published by the author’s friends as a 
memorial of his long and useful life. Dr. King died in 1899, at the 
age of seventy years. He was a Scotchman by birth, and was educated 
at Edinburgh. In 1856, when he was twenty-seven years old, he came, 
to Canada, and was an influential Presbyterian minister in Toronto 
and elsewhere for many years. In 1883 he accepted the position of 
principal and professor of theology in Manitoba College, Winnipeg, to 
which institution he devoted the best part of his life. His work for the 
college was remarkably successful ; he won love and respect on all sides 
for his piety, his wisdom in administration, his ability as a teacher, and 
his helpfulness in ecclesiastical affairs. 

The present work by Dr. King embodies his class lectures upon 
this subject, which he was accustomed to deliver in his capacity as pro- 
fessor of theology. They were not intended for scholars; but for theo- 
logical students. Their author would not have claimed for his lectures 
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a position beside the great scientific works on the teaching of Jesus. 
The book, in fact, holds a humble place in theological literature. Still, 
it may be helpful to those who are beginning to understand the value 
of studying Jesus’ teaching by itself. Dr. King was cautiously feeling 
his way forward into the historical study of the gospels. The very fact 
that he lectured upon the teaching of Jesus was an evidence that he 
appreciated the modern methods in approaching the Bible. He says: 
“In going to the personal teachings of the Savior we are going to that 
which constitutes, if not the exclusive, yet the ultimate basis of authority 
in regard to things divine and spiritual” (p. xix). But in the same 
paragraph he endeavors to allay alarm by the statement that “ the isola- 
tion of the personal teachings of Christ is not to be regarded as neces- 
sarily implying that other portions of Scripture are less authoritative.” 
The position, then, seems to be: Jesus is the supreme authority in 
Christianity, but the apostles can be regarded as equal authorities. 
This of course is well meant, but is difficult of comprehension logically. 
The author clearly discloses that he regards the teaching of Jesus as 
normative for the Christian religion. 

Dr. King’s interpretation of the teaching of Jesus, while dominated 
throughout by a dogmatic interest and worked out in part by the con- 
ventional methods of theological study, shows not a little influence 
from the expositions of Jesus’ teaching by Wendt, Beyschlag, Bruce, 
and others. The chief topics are generally well chosen, and the 
exposition of individual passages often shows a real insight into Jesus’ 
thought. But the author does not avail himself of many important 
results of the historical investigation of the gospels , these seem to lie 
just beyond his horizon. He thinks it .proper to use the teaching of 
Jesus in the gospel of John in the same way that he uses the teaching © 
of Jesus in the synoptic gospels. He concerns himself very little with 
the questions which constitute the “synoptic problem,” or with the 
elaborate preliminary considerations which must be made before the 
gospels can be used as sources for ascertaining the teaching of Jesus. 

The book is therefore one which aspires to scholarship, and has 
touches of scholarship, but falls far short of that goal. Nevertheless, 
Dr. King was seeking to be a historical student of the Bible, and was in 
advance of his church. His exposition of Christ’s teaching may reach 
many who at the present time need just this limited and mild guidance 
in the right direction. 
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Current Literature. 


The Superiority of Hebrew over Babylonian Literature. 

Professor Ed. K6Gnig, in an article in the Homiletic Review for July, 
gives the following judgment on the religio-ethical relation in which 
the Old Testament stands to Babylonian literature: (1) The Old Testa- 
ment in fact runs parallel, in some traditions which refer to the primi- 
tive history of humanity, with the cuneiform literature, but it presents 
the materials which are contained therein as common heritage in a 
sublime form. In exhibiting these materials the Old Testament 
clearly brings out the priority of the Spirit before the matter, and the 
unity of the Divine. (2) The Old Testament, in those parts of its 
contents which are peculiar to it, expresses at least these central ideas : 
(a) the consciousness of Israel that it possessed a unique position 
among the ancient nations because of the divine election ; (4) the con- 
sciousness of Israel’s prophets that they were the interpreters of the 
living God; and (c) the doctrine that the true kingdom of God, which 
had been founded in Israel as the nursery of perfect religion and 
morality, will finally bring the true salvation, ¢. ¢., the redemption from 
guilt and sin, and will embrace all men who lay hold of this salvation 
by repentance and faith. (3) The Old Testament is a monument of a 
history of religion whose anchorage lies in the background of the 
world, which history was closed indeed for a time, but not forever, and 
will be opened again to unfold the Christ of God, who shall come to 
judge and create a new heaven and a new earth, in which righteousness 
dwelleth. 


The Fatherhood of God. 


No teacher gains today the ear of the educated world who does 
not make the divine fatherhood the keynote of his message. The 
fundamental purpose of the incarnation was the revelation of the 
divine fatherhood. In these two sentences Rev. G. S. Streatfeild, 
writing in the Expositor for July, strongly states the present mood of 
biblical theology. There has been a progressive realization of the 
fatherhood of God in the religious consciousness of the world. The 
greater part of the Old Testament is occupied in showing the steps by 
which the people of Israel were led onward and upward from crude 
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and rudimentary conceptions of God and worship to the noble and 
spiritual views which find expression in the prophetic literature. From 
the first—the first, that is, of which we have any knowledge — man’s 
religious ideas were bound up with a sense of the divine fatherhood 
and of a responsibility to a.Superior Being. The study of history 
teaches us not to despise the day of small things; in the growth of 
Hebrew thought we trace the advance, by a process of spiritual evolu- 
tion, of these conceptions of sonship and responsibility toward their 
goal in the teaching of Christ which centered in the kingdom and the 
family. 

In the Old Testament it is generally the nation, rather than the 
individual, that claims the privilege of the divine fatherhood. A 
defective sense of individual and personal right prevailed in the Hebrew 
nation, as amongst other nations of antiquity; and this undeveloped 
sense of individualism would naturally manifest itself in an inability to 
realize, except very imperfectly and tentatively, the individual father- 
hood of God. Yet no one can read the Old Testament without seeing 
that the more spiritually minded amongst the Jews rose above the 
teaching of their times and grasped something of the sense in which 
the fatherhood of God is understood by the Christian. The teaching 
of the later prophets, which made personality a part of human thought 
and life, invested it with a religious significance and moral responsibility. 

Then our Lord took this newly awakened religious sense and 
through it brought into consciousness the sense of individual sonship. 
The New Testament presents no greater contrast to the Old than in its 
treatment of the divine fatherhood. Read the Sermon on the Mount, 
and set it side by side with the words of the most evangelical of the 
prophets, and how clearly is it seen that we have entered upon a new 
dispensation. The fatherhood of God is the basis of Jesus’ appeal 
alike to the conscience and tothe heart. Unquestionably the universal 
fatherhood of God is both implied and declared in the teaching of 
Christ. That he came to reconcile the children of disobedience to 
their heavenly father, that all men are regarded as, at least potentially, 
the sons of God, can hardly be disputed. But it is just as much beyond 
dispute that he never failed to impress upon his hearers the fact that 
the filial relation of man to Gud was of a moral and spiritual nature, 
that the essence and reality of sonship consist in likeness to God. It 
is not too much to say that, in the logic of the heart, the universal 
fatherhood of God is the corollary of the incarnation, as the incarna- 
tion is its true and eternal expression. 
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The Character of Jesus Christ. 


The leading article in the Hbsert Journal for July is so entitled, and 
its author is Professor Francis G. Peabody, dean of the Divinity School 
of Harvard University. The public interest in Dr. Peabody’s writings 
has been made keen by his important work, Jesus Christ and the Social 
Question. The most conspicuous aspect of contemporary Christian 
thought, he says, is the renewal of popular interest in the character of 
Christ. Never was there a time when plain people were less concerned 
with the metaphysics or ecclesiasticism of Christianity. The construc- 
tion of systems and the contentions of creeds, which once appeared the 
central themes of human interest, are now regarded by millions of busy 
men and women as mere echoes of ancient controversies, if not mere 
mockeries of the problems of the present age. But to follow Jesus 
though one does not understand him; to do the will even if one has 
not learned the doctrine; to perceive through much darkness that the 
life is the light of man—these are the marks of the new obedience. 
Questions of criticism, of authority, of divinity, may be insoluble; but 
the Sermon on the Mount, the parables, the teaching, the character of 
Jesus, are left ; and the practical Christ is enough to satisfy a practical 
age. 

The commanding interest of modern thought happens to be 
humanitarian, industrial, social, ethical. And in Jesus we come upon 
a teacher whose purpose does not appear to be primarily theological or 
metaphysical, but personal and ethical. We feel the contagion of per- 
sonality, the persuasiveness of character. Never was a teacher less 
concerned with definitions or propositions, or more undisguised in his 
hostility to the system-makers of his age. Jesus’ rewards were offered 
for growth incharacter. ‘Blessed are the meek ; the poor in spirit ; 
the pure in heart.” His highest commendation was for those who 
accepted his tests of character. Drawn, then, to his person, as he thus 
lived and taught, impressed by the character he commended and illus- 
trated, the first disciples were led on, through obedience to knowledge, 
through conduct to faith. 

It may be the same today. Beyond this first impression of the 
character of Jesus Christ there remain, no doubt, further glimpses of 
the Eternal which it was his mission to disclose ; but the path to these 
heights of discernment may lie for the present age, as it did for the first 
disciples, through the recognition of his ethical authority. Doing the 
will, one may come to know the doctrine. The return of the mind to. 
the contemplation of the character of Jesus does not, as some appre- 
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hend, involve a permanent reaction from theological interest, or a 
permanent substitution of ethics for religion. On the contrary, it may 
indicate the natural sequence of Christian conviction. Out of the new 
appreciation of the moral leadership of Jesus may issue a new era of 
theological confidence. A movement which begins in attachment to a 
character may end in richer philosophical discriminations and broader 
religious visions. The Christian theology of the future may not 
improbably be a process of induction from the character of Jesus 
Christ. 

From whatever side we approach the character of Jesus, an impres- 
sion of mastery confronts us. Jesus is no gentle visionary, no con- 
templative saint; he is a person whose dominating trait is force. The 
appeal of Jesus is primarily to the will. He calls for a moral decision. 
He assumes in men a capacity for righteousness and expects from 
men a moral initiative. The discipleship he desires is not sentimental, 
emotional, occasional; it is rational, ethical, a form of obedience, a 
direction of the will. There is also to be observed an intellectual 
aspect of this quality of power; a strength of reasoning, a sagacity, 
insight, and alertness of mind which contribute to his authority. He 
was intellectually as well as spiritually equipped to adapt his teaching 
to his age. But it was not his scholastic wisdom which most impressed 
his hearers. There was perceived in him a quality of insight which, 
instead of being akin to the learning of scholars, was distinct from it, 
and was seen to be an original endowment, a spiritual gift. He was 
a teacher, but the authority of his teaching was not that of the scribes. 
His wisdom was not erudition. It left, not.an impression of academic 
acquisition, but of penetration, discernment, grasp. 


The Judaistic-Christian Opponents of Paul and His Gospel. 

Continuing his articles in the Expositor on “ Missionary Methods in 
the Times of the Apostles,” Dr. Theo. Zahn in the July number describes 
the labors of those Judaistic-Christians who were opposed to the apostle 
Paul and the universal spiritual gospel which he preached, and who 
followed him into the gentile field to counteract his influence and to 
overthrow his work. This Judaizing party among the primitive Chris- 
tians was composed of those who had once been Piarisees, and who, 
according to the judgment of Paul, had never been really penetrated 
by the emancipating power of the gospel, and who had no right to the 
Christian name of “brethren” (Gal. 2:4; 2 Cor. 11:26; Acts 15:5). 
In these Christian Pharisees might be found a goodly portion of that 
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zeal for making proselytes (Matt. 23:15) of which Jesus accused the 
Pharisees. They caricatured the truly missionary calling of Israel. 
They, like the former Pharisee Paul, did not doubt that the gospel was 
intended for all nations; only they held that the gentiles converted by 
it were to be incorporated into the Jewish people and placed under 
the laws of Moses. 

Therefore they saw with deep resentment a gentile church arise in 
Antioch, independent of the Law, and that this Christianity, no longer 
dependent on Judaism, was successfully propagated in Asia Minor. If 
they were not prepared to give up their ideal forever, they nust grasp 
the wanderer’s staff and establish themselves as missionary preachers 
wherever the teaching which they opposed began to take firm hold. They 
acted thus in Antioch immediately after the first missionary journey of 
Paul and Barnabas. After they had been disowned, according to the two 
existing accounts (Gal. 2:1-10; Acts 15:1—35), by the leaders of 
Jewish Christianity at the Apostles’ Council in Jerusalem, they made 
similar attempts on their own account in the newly formed communities 
of Galatia, the churches founded by Paul on his first missionary jour- 
ney. ‘They went as missionaries of the gospel; they regarded them- 
selves as representatives of the original gospel of Christ. As Paul, 
according .to their judgment, had mutilated the gospel in order to 
gain speedy and brilliant missionary results, it appeared to them that 
it was truly a missionary task to bring to the misguided gentile Chris- 
tians the true and complete gospel. So they came to Corinth, to Rome, 
to Colossz, and to other places, everywhere decrying Paul as a rene- 
gade Jew and a false apostle of Christ. 

But this Judaistic-Christian mission accomplished little; the truth 
was with Paul, he represented the true gospel, and his labors were 
blessed by God to the complete establishment in the gentile world of 
a universal, spiritual Christianity. 
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Tested its Merits in Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria 
Renal Calculi, Gout, Rheumatism, and all Uric 
Acid Troubles. 


Cyrus Edson, A. M., M. D., Health Commissioner of New York City and 
State, President Board of Pharmacy, New York City; Examining Physician Corpora- 


tion Council, New York City, etc., says; ‘‘I have prescribed BUFFALO LITHIA 
WATER with great benefit in Bright’s Disease.” 


Dr. William H. Drummond, Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, Bishop's 
University, Montreal, Canada: ‘‘In the Acute and Chronic Nephritis (Bright's 
Disease of the Kidneys) of Gouty and Rheumatic Origin as well as in the graver 
Albuminuria of Pregnancy, I have found RF FALO LYTHIA WATER to act as 


a veritable antidote, and I know of no other natural agent possessing this impor- 
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T. Griswold Comstock, A. M., M. D., o/S?. Louis, Mo., says: ‘‘I have 


often prescribed BUFFALO LYTHIA WATER in Gouty and Rheumatic conditions 
and in Renal Calculi, accompanied with Renal Colic, and always with the most 


satisfactory results. In Renal Calculi, where there is an excess of Uric Acid, it is 
especially efficacious.”’ 


Dr. Jos. Holt, of New Orleans, Ex-President of the State Board of Health of 
Louisiana, says: ‘‘I have prescribed BUFFALO WATER in affections 
of the kidneys and urinary passages, particularly in Gouty subjects, in Albuminuria, 


and in irritable conditions of the Bladder and Urethra. The results satisfy me 
of its extraordinary value in a large class of cases usually most difficult to treat.” 


Voluminous medical testimony of the highest order, which admits of no question or 
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